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BETWEEN ISSUES 





ON NOVEMBER 7, 1960, we published a special supplement 
by Theodore Draper entitled, “Ordeal of the UN—Khrush- 
chev, Hammarskjold and the Congo.” We observed then 
that it would probably “mark the 
high point of THe New LEApER’s 
efforts for the year.” and looking 
back now we have no doubt that 
it did. 

We are especially happy, there- 
fore, to be able to announce that 
next week we will publish another 
special supplement by Draper— 
“Cuba’s Revolution Betrayed.” 
This time, the gifted journalist- 
historian trains his sights on the 
enigma that is Castro’s Cuba, 
distinguishing the myths—created 
by C. Wright Mills. Jean Paul 
Sartre, Leo Huberman and Paul 
Sweezy, etc.—from the realities. It is perhaps too early in 
the year to predict that “Cuba’s Revolution Betrayed” will 
be our outstanding effort in 1961, but it is safe to bet that it 
will be a front-runner for the honor come December. 


THEODORE DRAPER 


For THE Recorp: Lewis S. Feuer’s article, “Youth in 
the °60s,” which appeared in our March 6 issue, is not only 
the root of much interesting conversation around town; it 
apparently has drawn the dividing line between youth and 
middle age at a point that some find disconcerting. Shortly, 
too. the discussion may stir coffee cups in Europe, for the 
piece will soon be reprinted there by Cuadernos. 








All this comes as little surprise to us. Feuer’s contribu. 
tions to these pages are always probing and _ provocative, 
What we did not know, however, is that the biographical note 
we run with his articles—because of our own failure to keep 
up with the times—sets off another kind of buzzing. To make 
our point perfectly clear, we offer, with faces deservedly red, 
the following from Feuer: 

“For the past five years THE New LEADER, in its bio. 
graphical statements about me, has insisted on demoting me 
to the rank of associate professor. Invariably, after each 
article of mine is published in THE New Leaper, I have re. 
ceived calls from friends expressing concern that I have not 
yet risen in the academic hierarchy. To obviate such in. 
quiries, I wonder whether in the future you would more 
accurately describe my position as Professor of Philosophy 
and Social Science at the University of California.” 





RAPHAEL ABRAMOVITCH AT 80: On Sunday, March 13, the 
ballroom of the Roosevelt Hotel echoed to the sound of three 
languages: English, Russian and Yiddish. The occasion was 
a testimonial luncheon commemorating the 80th birthday of 
Raphael Abramovitch, world famous democratic socialist 
Member of the Russian Social Democratic (Menshevik) 
party since 1899, participant in the Russian Revolution, 
Abramovitch was forced into exile in 1920 by the Bolshe 
viks. Since then, in Germany, France and the U.S., where 
he settled in 1940, Abramovitch has devoted his life to ex 
posing the nature of Communist totalitarianism and fighting 
for democratic socialism. THE New LEApER sends its best 
wishes and greetings to its long-valued friend and con- 
tributor. 
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CORRESPONDENTS 


Tokyo: Takeo Naoi. Sydney: Richard Krygier. 
Photos by Wide World 


Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the 
views of The New Leader. We welcome a variety of 
pini istent with our democratic policy. Un- 
solicited manuscripts will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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PARIS 
TREMENDOUS WAVE of optimism 
has flooded Europe following 


the recent conversations between 


President Charles de Gaulle of 
France and President Habib Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia regarding a solu- 
tion to the seven-year-old Algerian 
civil war. The final communique 
and Bourguiba’s statements to the 
press indicate that de Gaulle took 
important steps toward negotiation 
with the rebels. This seems clear, 
too, from events which have taken 
place since the meeting between the 
two men, such as the shift of Al- 
gerian nationalist leader Mohammed 
Ben Bella from an island prison to 
a “controlled residence” near Paris. 

Nevertheless, it must be stressed 
that there is danger of over-optimism. 
Having just returned from a visit to 
the capital cities of Algiers and 
Tunis, headquarters of the Algerian 
National Liberation Front (FLN), I 
am convinced that the extremists on 
both sides will make every effort to 
sabotage the peace talks—and their 
intervention may prove more serious 
than is now realized. 

I found a curious atmosphere in 
Algiers, Nothing was left of the 
boisterous gaiety or the equally 
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Algeria—Two Articles 








boisterous aggressiveness that for- 
merly characterized the inhabitants 
of the 
were gloomy and the mood was one 


French quarter. The faces 
of resignation. By contrast, in . the 
Casbah and other Moslem quarters 
the once sullen mood had changed 
to a hopeful, positive and even dy- 
namic attitude. Moslems freely 
answered questions on the political 
situation and even talked openly 
about the FLN. One had the feeling 
they would produce the green-white 
flag of the rebel provisional govern- 
ment on the least provocation. The 
change was startling, for only a year 
ago the Casbah was ruled by fear. 


Then a 


darkened the 


new wave of terrorism 


scene. A group of 
French ultras, most probably stu- 
dents, started a series of attacks with 
plastic bombs. Every night three or 
four bombs exploded before Moslem 
houses, shops and restaurants. These 
attacks, which are continuing, ap- 
parently are aimed at provoking the 
Moslems into retaliatory violence, 
which force the 
French to. take up arms. Once the 
military suppression begins—so the 


would in turn 


ultras think—negotiations would be- 
come impossible. 
Thus a tense situation now exists 


Danger 
in the 
Casbah 


By Sal Tas 


in Algiers (and in Oran) which the 
FLN has not wholly been able to 
control. The FLN leaders I met in 
the Casbah clearly recognized the 
danger and were attempting to pre- 
vent the Moslems from falling into 
the trap. But their task is especially 
difficult because the party must carry 
on its activities clandestinely. 

In addition, the police have not 
been able to lay hands on the ter- 
rorists and the Moslems seriously 
doubt the good faith and capabilities 
of the public officials. “If a Moslem 
throws a hand grenade,” | was told, 
“he is immediately caught and killed 
the following morning. If the French 
throw plastic bombs, nobody is 
found.” It is obvious that the Mos- 
lems eventually will take justice into 
their own hands if they have no faith 
in the powers of the police, and it 
is equally obvious that future nego- 
tiations will be very difficult if there 
is continuing violence in Algiers. 

In the Casbah and elsewhere one 
finds the Moslems solidly behind the 
FLN. There are differences of opin- 
ion on many issues, to be sure, but 
Moslems refuse to discuss them 
while the fight for independence goes 
on. At least one political trend, how- 
ever, is noticeable even now. 








Seven years of murder, torture and 
imprisonment on both sides have 
created 


young Moslem population that a 


such bitterness among the 
large part of this group is rapidly 
shifting toward the Left. But it is a 
curious Left, for though their social 
and economic ideas resemble those 
of the Communists, these Moslems 
have no apparent desire to belong 
to the Communist movement. On the 
contrary, they have strong feelings 
about their own national and cultural 
singularity. They are revolutionaries 
with strong pan-Arabic and _anti- 
American feelings. “Nasser Social- 
ism” probably is the most accurate 
label that can be given to this trend, 
which is strongest among the young 
workers, the trade union people and 
the poorer students. Its real strength. 
however, will not be apparent until 


independence is achieved. 

The changes in Algiers are re- 
flected in the attitude of the FLN 
leaders in Tunis. The outlook of the 
Provisional Government has _hard- 
ened since last December 10, when 
for the first time the Moslems pub- 
licly demonstrated in the streets of 
Algeria for the FLN. Yet, while the 
leaders feel their position has been 
strengthened, they are quite sincere 
in their desire for negotiations. This 
is certainly clear from their willing- 
ness to talks without 
previous guarantees. 


start peace 


Moreover, despite its new position 
of strength, the FLN has been rather 
moderate in its recent tactics. A 
leader of the FLN gave this explana- 
“De 


recognize the FLN as the sole rep- 


tion: Gaulle has refused to 
resentative of the Moslems. As a 
consequence, he has refused to dis- 
cuss with us the basic problem of 
Algeria [independence or its alter- 
natives]. At first he wanted only to 
talk of the armistice. But we could 
not agree to this. We wanted at least 


The 


armistice is the result of an agree- 


to discuss self-determination. 
ment, and that agreement must cover 
self-determination. 

“We are not now asking for con- 
versations on the ‘basic problem’ as 


we once did; we are willing to dis- 
cuss self-determination alone, for we 
have decided to go ahead and prove 
our right to represent all Moslems 
by offering our program to the 
people in a general election. 

“We will defend a maximum pro- 
gram [for independence] and there 
is no doubt the majority of Moslems 
will vote for our program against the 
proposal of de Gaulle. Thus, in one 
stroke we obtain two goals: We will 
show, first, that we have a majority 
of the people behind us; and second, 
that the people want total and im- 
mediate independence. What room 
for maneuver will de Gaulle have 
then? World opinion and French 
public opinion will force him to ac- 
cept the verdict of the Algerian 
people, and we will negotiate with 
de Gaulle only on that basis.” 

Clearly, if the FLN does use this 
tactic de Gaulle will find it difficult 
to reach any compromise on the 
question of independence. But while 
the FLN juridically 


strong. a period of transition is 


position is 


politically inevitable. In any case, jt 
must be recognized that the political 
situation will move toward complete 
independence in a very short time, 
The central point, therefore, is no 
longer the degree of independence 
or its timing; it is the problem of 
guaranteeing the safety of the French 
minority after independence comes, 
Even if the FLN and the French 
Government do come to an agree 
ment on the position of the French 
Algerians, how will their safety be 
guaranteed ? 
this that the 


bombings organized by the French 


It is in context 
extremists are so dangerous, for the 
basic problem to be faced in the 
period of transition will be one of 
protecting both the French and the 
Moslems of Algeria against the 
violent actions of the extremists on 
each side. This problem alone should 
suggest that there is no cause yet 
for over-optimism, despite the healthy 
progress that has resulted from the 
recent talks between de Gaulle and 
Bourguiba. 


Spain Neutralizes 


Lagaillarde and Company) 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MaprID 
HE BEARDED TENANT on the 22nd 
floor of Spain’s tallest building, 
the 33-story Tower of Madrid, is 
not exactly a prisoner. He can take 
the “down” lift when he likes and 
nobody will stop him. Yet he is not 
quite a free man, for wherever he 
goes he is shadowed by the Spanish 
security police. Their discreet pres- 
ence is apparent in the lobby down- 
stairs, upstairs on the 22nd floor 
landing and outside in an unmarked 
car usually standing in the “no 
parking” zone. 
Such is the situation today of 
Pierre Lagaillarde, the fiery 37-year- 


old French Algerian 
activist, former deputy in the Na- 


tional Assembly and ex-paratroopet 


who fled French justice three months! 


ago to find asylum here. Such is the 
situation, of the handful of 
French ultras, including General 
Raoul Salan, who likewise oppose 
President Charles de Gaulle’s Al 


gerian policy and are biding their 


too, 


time in Spain. 
Lagaillarde is free to consort with 
his activist cronies or to make the 
rounds of Madrid’s night spots with 
his pretty, blonde wife, Babette. He 
could even leave the city and tour 
sunny Spain. But if he tries to leave 
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Spain and go to Algeria or to an- 
other country, he will be stopped. 
To this extent he is a prisoner. 

The police have instructions not 
to let Lagaillarde or his fellow exiles 





DE GAULLE: A FAVOR FROM FRANCO 


eo anywhere outside Spain—except 
to France; and there he is a wanted 
man with a 10-year prison sentence 
awaiting him. Neutralization of 
Lagaillarde and his activist friends 
is Franco Spain’s contribution to 
current French efforts to initiate 
peace talks that might end the war 
in Algeria. 

Despite its sympathy for the 
French ultras’ fascist-flavored _poli- 
tics, the Franco regime, for the time 
being anyway, favors maximum co- 
operation with de Gaulle’s Fifth Re- 
public. More accurately, General 
Franco does, for he has had to over- 
tide the opinions of an important 
segment of the officer corps and of 
militant Falangists who would pre- 
fer a policy of absolute support for 
the authoritarian-minded Algérie 
Francaise diehards. The Caudillo’s 
approach to the problem is more 
subtle. By granting Lagaillarde and 
his friends political asylum he is 
doing them a favor. By neutralizing 
hem politically, he is doing de 
Gaulle a favor. 

Yet there is irritation here with 


France, for it is felt that one favor 
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deserves another; i.e., France should 
reciprocate by putting a stop to the 
anti-Franco activities of the Spanish 
exiles across the border. There are 
140,000 Spaniards in France, rem- 
nants of the 400,000 who fled before 
Franco’s victorious troops in 1939, 
A hard core keeps antagonism alive 
against the Franco regime by pub- 
lishing newspapers and pamphlets 
and holding political meetings and 
congresses. 

Spain’s disappointment now has 
turned to anger with the news that 
international Left-wingers are plan- 
ning to hold a two-day congress at 
the posh Continental Hotel in Paris 
this month to 


later press for “a 


Franco amnesty for Spanish political 
? 

Some of 
like to 
retaliate by cutting loose Lagaillarde 
and his friends to do their 
in Algeria. But Franco is unlikely 
to let this happen. The 67-year-old 


prisoners and_ exiles.’ 


Franco’s lieutenants would 


worst 


dictator is capable of anger; unlike 
most Spaniards, however, he makes 
his decisions on the basis of cold, 
dispassionate calculations. 

Beyond the question of Spain’s 
treatment of the Lagaillarde group 
and what benefits might be derived 
from it, 
regard to North Africa full coopera- 
tion with France is essential. There 
is very deep anxiety here about 
Morocco: Franco’s regime is trou- 
bled by the Soviet and Red Chinese 
penetration, the inflammable domes- 
and_ the 
agitation for annexation of Ceuta 
and Melilla and other Spanish ter- 


ritories adjoining the Maghreb. 


Franco realizes that with 


tic tension nationalists’ 


Peace in Algeria would ease the 
pressure; continuation of the war, 
with the growing danger of Com- 
munist participation, would certainly 
make things more precarious for 
Spain. Franco is more likely, there- 
fore, to swallow his rancor and keep 
Lagaillarde and his friends on a 
leash—at least until the future of 
Algeria is settled. 

So the police remain watchful. 
They have to be. Some weeks ago 
General Salan managed to shake off 


his shadowers for eight hours by 
driving a fast car and turning off 
the main highway onto a side road. 
This Salan 
wanted to see if he could do it. He 
might try again for a more positive 


was an_ experiment. 


reason. 
Recently one of the exiled activists, 
Jean Maurice Demarquet, showed up 
at Madrid’s airport to take a plane 
back to France. The police were 
suspicious. They held up the plane 
for 20 minutes in check 
with the French Embassy. But it was 


order to 


all right and Demarquet was allowed 
to go. 

As to Lagaillarde, the first week 
in January he and General Salan had 
things set up in Alicante for a quick 
getaway to Algeria, but the police 
spoiled their plot. Lagaillarde, a man 
of action, is violently hostile to the 
idea of a negotiated peace in Al- 
geria and may try again to break 
out of his Spanish “prison.” 

The apparent imminence of peace 
talks 
Algerian rebels must be particularly 


between de Gaulle and the 


galling to him. Outwardly he appears 


unconcerned. But he boasts that he 





SALAN: ESCAPES HIS SHADOWERS 


has 80,000 followers in Algeria ready 
to fight. Recently he assured a friend 
that his first child will be born in 
Algérie Francaise. That would be five 
months from now. 











COFFIN 


HE GRAND OLpD Party is whoop- 
2 it up in Washington with all 
the lugubrious gaiety of a wake at 
an old folks’ home. Senate Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen 
65. who has been around so long he 


of Illinois. 


looks like a caricature of himself. 
waggishly speaks of “tears, fears and 
New Frontiers” 
Kennedy 


and implores the 


Administration to “stop 
talking like Doomcrats.” He does this 
in a voice which sounds as though 
he has been gargling bear grease 
and molasses. Representative Frances 
P. Bolton. 70 some, from a wealthy 
Cleveland that the 


ee 


young people’s Peace Corps is “a 


suburb, insists 


terrifying thing.” House Minority 
Leader Charlie Halleck of Indiana, 
61, roars with grim satisfaction that 
President Kennedy will be booted 
out in 1964 because he will “disap- 
point millions.” 

All these words and more were ad- 
dressed to the predominantly middle- 
aged, well-coiffured and expensively 
dressed delegates at the recent Re- 
publican Women’s Conference. The 
“Republican cloth coat” of their 
heroine, Pat Nixon, was not as much 
in evidence as the fur stole. One lady 
fiercely told a reporter for the Wash- 
ington Post that she hoped President 
Kennedy would “goof” on the big 
problems, so the GOP could come 
back. 

But the boy who really wowed 
the girls was Barry Goldwater, the 
new Rudolph Valentino of the coun- 
try club matrons. Slim, beautifully 
dressed, handsome, glib, but not too 
profound, the Arizona Senator de- 
clared that the people “are already 
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By Tristram Coffin 


tired of a party whose only answers 
to our problems are the hackneyed 
failures of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal.” His penetrating analysis of 
public opinion was delivered a few 
days after the Gallup Poll reported 
the President’s popularity up to 72 
per cent. This was the gospel the 
ladies wanted to hear, whether it was 
correct or not, and they responded 
with an almost religious fervor. 

The conference, held in the big 
convention hall of the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, provides sociologists or politi- 
cal scientists with a fascinating look 
at what has happened to the GOP. 
For the first half of the 20th century, 
the hard core of the Republican 
party—those who remained faithful 
through the golden days of F.D.R.— 
was made up of large farmers, people 
in small towns and little merchants. 
They were largely isolationist, eco- 
nomically illiterate, culturally back- 
ward and vaguely bigoted. They 
liked the status quo and wanted no 
changes. 

But the new volunteer firemen of 
the Republican party are middle-class 
people on the make: junior execu- 
tives, ambitious lawyers, wives who 
figure that if they play it right they 
might get a call from the Junior 
League. Captivated by the rich, three- 
color ads in McCall’s, their goals in 
life are wall-to-wall carpeting, a 
$50,000 House Beautiful home, a 
Lord & Taylor-type wardrobe, a 
Christmas vacation in Nassau and 
membership in a good country club. 
They loved Richard Nixon. He was 
one of them. They worked harder 
for him than they ever did for Ike. 


GOP WHOOPS IT UP 


and so bitter was the defeat they 
have not yet taken off the Nixon. 
Lodge bumper stickers. 

But lovers are fickle. Dick is no 
longer around; Barry is, and he's 
an easy guy to fall for. He does not 
have, for one thing, the curiously 
dark, almost sinister quality Nixon 
had. He is one nice, happy guy. He 
thinks college fraternities are the 
rock of 


Sigma Chi himself), he is middle. 


American civilization (a 
class in his thinking and _ outlook, 
has a style and gives out that old- 
time religion of McKinley. Some 
Washington punsters are plastering 
their car bumpers with stickers read- 
ing, “Goldwater for President in 
1864.” 

The GOP ladies showed no interest 
in the Republican liberals in Con- 


gress, but this is nothing new; they f 
are usually ignored. Margaret Chase [ 


Smith of Maine, the gracious author 
of the “Declaration of Conscience,” 


did not address the conference, but } 


Representative Katherine St. George, 
who represents Ham Fish’s old dis- 
trict in Tuxedo Park, New York, and 
plays the extreme right, did. She 
flatly denied there was any _ reces- 
sion, and no doubt there is none in 
Tuxedo Park. 


HILE THE LADIES of modern 

Babbitry were having their 
fun at the hotel, Senator Jacob 
Javits (R.-N.Y.), was getting in the 
kind of licks that will cost the Demo- 
cratic party some votes. He led what 
he called “a protest of deep con- 
viction” against the astonishing 
nomination of Charles Meriwether, 
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an Alabama politician, as a director 
of the Export-Import Bank. Meri- 
wether was one of those political 
pay-ofls every President must make. 
Alabama Governor John Patterson, 
who came out early for Kennedy, 
wanted a good job for Charlie, and, 
since Meriwether was State Finance 
Director, someone in the President’s 
entourage looked over the fiscal field 
and saw a spot open in the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The FBI supposedly interviewed 
some 400 persons about Meriwether’s 
character. Either the FBI is not as 
thorough as advertised or the White 
House personnel boys did not read 
the whole report. The most damaging 
information about Meriwether was 
that in 1959 he was seen at the State 


underbrush for rabbits. The day of 
the Meriwether vote Dodd suggested 
that the Reds had infiltrated the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
(SANE). He did not specifically 
charge the Communists with having 
taken over SANE, but he planted 
suspicions all over the lot. It may 
Dodd’s 
speech followed by one day Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s White House lunch- 
with 


be mere coincidence, but 


eon meeting Congressional 
leaders on his hopes and plans for 
a nuclear test ban agreement. Dodd 
has no enthusiasm for any agreement 
with the Russians and is one of the 
21 Senators who voted against the 
Antarctic treaty last August. 
Another New England Democrat 
and Catholic, House Majority Leader 





Capitol with his arm around Bob 
Shelton, a Grand Dragon of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and that Shelton often 
went in and out of Meriwether’s 
office. 

At the Senate Banking Committee 
hearing, Senator William Proxmire 
(D.-Wis.), asked Meriwether, “You 
have never repudiated the support 
of the Ku Klux Klan or any of their 
supporters?” The witness replied, 
“No, nor have I of the colored people, 
sir. 

“You would repudiate the support 
of a Communist?” 

“I feel that I would; yes, sir.” 

One of those who voted to con- 
frm Meriwether, Senator Thomas 
Dodd (D.-Conn.), is searching for 
Communists in the nuclear test ban 
movement like a beagle sniffing the 
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John McCormack of Massachusetts 
has (not unexpectedly) thrown a 
monkey wrench into Kennedy’s num- 
ber one priority program on Capitol 
Hill, aid to education. McCormack 
is an old-line, hard-shell Catholic 
whose service to his church has won 
him a number of high ecclesiastical 
awards. It has never been a secret 
that he disapproves of the more re- 
laxed attitude of younger and more 
sophisticated fellow churchmen, like 
John F. Kennedy. 

when Kennedy was 
campaigning for the Presidential 
nomination, some of his toughest op- 
position came from old-line Catholic 
politicians. One of them angrily re- 
ferred to Kennedy in private as “a 
Harvard Catholic.” The Catholic 


split on the President’s education 


Last year, 


plan is further revealed by the sup- 
port it is receiving from Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, a devout Catholic. This 
dispute should destroy once and for 
all the myth that the Catholic Church 
in America is a monolithic structure 
which autocratically issues orders 
and demands absolute obedience to 


its decrees. 


OWNTOWN, there is the always 
i struggle for power at 
the beginning of a new Administra- 
tion. The fiercest fight centers on 
foreign policy, with the powerful and 
not always elastic Foreign Service 
complaining that Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk is being pushed out of 
the pivotal position. The Secretary 
has two major strikes against him. 
First, he does not have great world 
prestige. A number of his associates 
—UN Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, 
Under Chester Bowles, 
disarmament director John McCloy, 
Ambassador-at-Large Averell Harri- 
man and foreign aid director Henry 
Labouisse—are better known in 
world capitals, and they are by 
temperament independent-minded. 
Second, it is quite plain that the 
is the boss of foreign 


Secretary 


President 
policy. He wants a steady flow of 
information and even conflicting 
views, but he does not insist that 
it all be filtered through the Secre- 
tary of State. (Eisenhower, by com- 
parison, preferred to listen only to 
Secretary Dulles, who filtered out 
or toned down almost all the bad 
news.) For example, the disarma- 
ment unit, which may become a 
separate office, is now under the State 
Department tent, but McCloy re- 
ports directly to the President. 

And, to make life more horrendous 
for the Secretary of State, Republican 
Congressman H. R. Gross of Water- 
loo, Iowa, proposed during the de- 
bate on the State Department ap- 
propriation that expenses be cut by 
serving lemonade at overseas em- 
bassy parties on the Fourth of July. 
What will those crazy Americans 
think of next? 








SCHOOL AID, THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE HIERARCHY 


‘A religiously pluralistic and semi-secular society cannot afford to 


imperil 


the unity of a people through a pluralistic school system’ 


HERE ARE MANY fascinating 
onde to the controversy about 
President Kennedy’s education bill, 
which provides Federal funds for 
public but not for parochial schools. 
The Catholic hierarchy has lost no 
time in opposing this “discrimina- 
tion.” In a document signed by 
archbishops and bishops, it protests 
that the program would be unfair to 
Catholic children. 

As a matter of fact, the section of 
the bill which would provide scholar- 
ships for college students does not 
discriminate against those who 
choose to attend Catholic colleges. 
The President explained that this 
was in accord with the Constitution 
and was analogous to the uncontested 
scholarship requirements of the GI 
Bill of Rights. He also declared— 
and in doing so, incidentally, was 
keeping his campaign promises with- 
out reservations—that the failure to 
grant tax support to parochial schools 
was “beyond debate” because both 
the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court decisions on the scope of the 
First Amendment clearly prohibited 
such support. 

An interesting aspect of this con- 
troversy between a Catholic Presi- 
dent and the church hierarchy is that 
it refutes all the rabid Protestants 
and secular anti-Catholics who 
argued during the campaign that 
Kennedy’s election would imperil our 
cherished separation of church and 
state, and would in effect give the 
Pope a mortgage on the White House. 
Recent events prompt those of us who 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


took a different position to chortle 
with glee, “I told you so.” But this 
is probably too obviously political to 
give much satisfaction to those of us 
who were right in the first place. 
Only one facet of this echo from 
the campaign can be interesting be- 
yond the justification it gives some 
of us for discounting the extravagant 
fears of the anti-Catholics. That is 
the fact that the emotions of the cam- 
paign, insofar as they were prompted 
by ignorance of historical facts, were 
due to the failure of non-Catholics 
to appreciate the significance of “lay 
Catholicism” in the history of 
European and Western democracy. 
During the campaign the distin- 
euished Jesuit scholar, Father Gus- 
tave Weigel. argued that the Church 
allowed Catholic statesmen to speak 
for and in the consensus of a civil 
community. In commenting on this 
statement I affirmed what a Jesuit 
scholar could not say: namely, that 


Catholic 


Richelieu to Chancellor Konrad Ade- 


statesmen from Cardinal 
nauer were wont to take even more 
liberty to speak in and for the civic 
consensus than the Church would be 
inclined to allow. This has proved 
to be so. 

No one can deny that there is the 
broadest possible consensus in the 
American community on the virtue 
of the separation of church and state 
as ordained by our Bill of Rights. 
This is not to say that our constitu- 
tional principle is the only possible 
way of solving the age-old problem 
of “the two realms,” or even the 


only possible democratic way. There 
are established and semi-established 
churches in many of the healthiest 
democracies of Europe. They are suf- 
ferable as long as the arrangement 
does not lead to the suppression of 
religious freedom for any minority. 

There may be differences of opin- 
ion about the absoluteness of “the 
wall of separation,” a phrase which 
Jefferson 


constitutional warrant. But the pro- 


used but which has no 
hibition of either the establishment 
of religion or its suppression pre: 
sumably does not include a fair and 
equitable support of all religious 
bodies. The pluralism of the Ameri- 
can religious community, which em- 
braces not only Protestantism, Ca- 
various forms of 


tholicism and 


Judaism, but the multitude of Protes- 


tant sects and increasingly a large | 


secular segment of the population, 
has prevented and will continue to 
prevent the adoption of this ex- 
pedient. 

True, the “fair” treatment for all 
religious bodies works well in the 
Army Chaplaincy, but one wonders 
why no Army commander or respon- 
sible chaplain has ever blurted out 
the truth that many of the chaplains 
who secure their commissions be- 
cause no religious group can be 
“suppressed” are worse than useless 
as Army spiritual guides. Some 
chaplains in the two recent wars 
have thought it important to coun 
sel the soldiers against card playing, 
dancing, drinking and theater pa 


tronage, thus prohibiting the most 
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innocent pastimes to which soldiers 
might be drawn. 

Religious pluralism in the new 
nation, both within the various 
colonies and between the colonies, 
plus resentment against the New 
England theocracy of which not a 
secularist but the deeply religious 
Roger Williams was the most im- 
portant force and symbol, all con- 
spired to make the constitutionally 
fixed separation of church and state 
in the United States inevitable. Per- 
haps the more immediate historical 
cause was the situation in Virginia, 
where the radical Presbyterians, Sec- 
tarians and Deists protested against 
the Anglican establishment. 

These protests were eloquently 
articulated by Jefferson and Madi- 
son. who did not agree on all things. 
The difference in the optimistic mood 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the realism of the Constitution, 
Jeflerson being the author of the one 
and Madison of the other, is a con- 
venient symbol of the differences 
between them. But on the issue of 
religious liberty and the separation 
state the radical 
Calvinist and the Deist 
solutely united. What is more im- 


of church and 
were ab- 


portant, they expressed a consensus 
of the whole budding nation. 

The simple constitutional guaran- 
tee of liberty for all religious sects 
solved the problem of unity amid 
diversity, which many of the nations 
of Europe achieved only after a 
century of the gradual growth of 
religious toleration. The early con- 
sensus was prompted in part by the 
sheer pluralism of the new nation, 
and in part by all the religious sects 
who sought refuge on our continent 
from diverse forms of religious ab- 
solutism in Europe—and, for that 
matter. by Roger Williams’ protest 
against a new form of absolutism 
which had developed in Massachu- 
setts. 

So much for early history. There 
is no reason, of course, why we 
should regard this early solution of 
the problem of religious pluralism 
as sacrosanct. The great nation of 
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today does not face exactly the same 
problem as the young nation for 
which the Constitution was devised. 
In other areas the Constitution has 
heen amended. Furthermore, — the 
Supreme Court has “followed elec- 
tion returns” in the sense that its 
decisions have gradually adjusted 
hallowed constitutional principles to 
the new realities of an advanced in- 
dustrial civilization. Why could not 
either a constitutional amendment 
or jurisdictional adaptation soften 
the rigors of “absolute separation” 
and provide equal support for all 
sects, so long as the support does 
not involve either establishment or 
suppression ? 

The answer to this question is 
simple enough. A religiously pluralis- 
tic and semi-secular society cannot 
afford to imperil the unity of a 
people through a pluralistic school 
system, the heterogeneity of which 
would be aggravated by tax support 
of religious schools. Breaching the 
principle of separation would mean 
support not only for Catholic schools, 
but presumably for various Jewish 
and Protestant parochial schools. 
And the Jehovah Witnesses and the 
Seven Day Adventists may also ask 
their 
schools. We cannot afford this divi- 


tax support for parochial 
siveness in our education and in our 
national life. 

One wonders why the Catholic 
bishops do not see this aspect of 
our national problem. Why have 
they not long since disavowed all 
tax support? Of course, the Catholic 
population feels the burden of 
“double Some Catholic 
scholars think this violates the prin- 


taxation.” 


ciples of “distributive justice,” 
though the double taxation is self- 
imposed, or at least imposed by a 
highly disciplined church. Others 
think that the failure of the nation 
to give tax support to religious 
schools violates the religious liberty 
of parents to send children to the 
schools of their choice. But it would 
be hard to find constitutional or 
other warrant for the religious liberty 


of parents. Suppose they coerce chil- 


dren to attend a parochial school 
against their wishes? Liberty is ul- 
right. A 
church may interpret its character 


timately an _ individual 
and scope, but a free society must 
protect individuals against any kind 
of coercion. 

The problem of double taxation 
is serious enough to justify the civic 
community’s giving Catholic parents 
as many “fringe benefits” as pos- 
sible. Only rabid anti-Catholics op- 
pose support for school buses and 
school lunches or any benefit which 
goes to the child, rather than the 
institution. But fringe benefits are 
the limits of our tolerance and of 
our gesture of understanding for the 
problem of double taxation. Tax 
exemption for both parochial school 
property and support of Catholic 
parents for their parochial schools 
already exist, though no one would 
claim that these exemptions break 
the back of double taxation. 

One might sum up the whole prob- 
lem by a reminder that civic and 
political virtue requires not only 
justice but prudence. Prudence is a 
civic virtue because it is necessary 
not only to strive for justice, but to 
take cognizance of all contingencies 
in preserving the stability and health 
of a community. Among such his- 
torical contingencies are the peculiar 
conditions created by the presence 
of a highly disciplined church within 
the general atmosphere of an “open” 
society. 

A liberal society may be too open. 
It may do well to have a residual 
sympathy, and even admiration for, 
a highly disciplined religious com- 
munity. But it will also have an 
understanding for the resentments 
which such a cohesive community 
generates. It will not condone, but 
it will not do anything to exacerbate 
the fierce anti-Catholic biases evi- 
dent during the recent Presidential 
campaign. Prudence is not a heroic 
virtue. It counsels us to “let sleeping 
dogs lie.” In a world tormented by 
all kinds of collective hatreds and 
misunderstandings that unheroic at- 
titude is nevertheless a virtue. 
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BOHN 


MONTH AGO the country looked 

forward to a long and happy 
“honeymoon” with an energetic and 
optimistic young President. Religion 
had nothing to do with our national 
feeling of good fortune. John F. 
Kennedy’s program contained many 
proposals which promised to relieve 
various troublesome situations. There 
was opposition here and there, but 
it looked as if a fair proportion of 
the proposals would go through Con- 
gress and be translated into law be- 
fore the end of the present session. 
But today I am more depressed 
than optimistic. A dark shadow has 
fallen life. If 


ever we applied our minds sharply 


over our national 
and realistically to a public problem, 
this is the time to do it. 

I am talking about the Federal 
education-aid bill and the argument 
over what schools it should include. 
The President is eager to have his 
bill passed quickly and in such form 
that it will not be knocked out by 
the Supreme Court. A previous bill 
granting aid to church schools was 


But 


Congress now proposes to get round 


pronounced — unconstitutional. 
this danger by adding an amend- 
ment which would allot low interest 
loans to private schools rather than 
direct grants. In rejecting this idea 
the President has shown courage and 
clear-headedness. The two forms of 
aid are essentially the same. If the 
the other 
would doubtless be given the same 
The Chief Executive 
avoided a_ fight 
dodged the danger of making some 
40 million Catholic enemies. But our 
educational problems would have re- 


one is unconstitutional, 
classification. 


could have and 
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By William E. Bohn 


mained the same. By pressing for 
aid only for the public schools he 
has made substantial assistance to 
education possible within the present 
year. 

This debate over the limitations 
of the education bill is likely to 


create some nasty and troublesome 


side-eflects. I grew up among 
Catholics and went to a_ school 


where Catholics and Protestants were 
about evenly numbered. It was dif- 
ficult 
prejudices about the other, for we 


for either group to have 
were a part of one another's lives. 
But every time I tried to explain 
why I think our state and Federal 
government should not support 
church schools, I found myself in 
trouble. Now I am about to make 
another try and I shall probably be 
denounced all over again by some 
of my Catholic friends. 

I think that the President is right 
and during the coming debate I 
shall give him what support I can. 
I am not against giving public money 
to church schools only because the 
First Amendment says: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion.” When the 
Supreme Court forbids the giving of 
public money to church schools it 
is interpreting not only a form of 
words but stout old folk traditions 
that go back to the Revolution. Jef- 
ferson and Madison and their friends 
considered the public schools the 
cornerstones of the Republic. It was 
their hope that the youth of our 
nation would attend the same kind 
of institutions. 

From the public schools they were 


to secure not merely a knowledge of 


American Unity and the Problem 
of Federal Aid to Education 


the sciences and the arts but that 
sense of unity which was necessary 
to public safety. The great lesson to 
be learned was that this is one coun. 
try. The youth of all faiths would 
read the same histories and recite 
the same orations and poems. They 
would play games together, their as. 
sociations from childhood on would 
mold them together, give them a 
chance to know one another and 
develop mutual trust. 

I may be accused of arguing 
against the very existence of paro- 
chial schools. I do think that our 
Republic would be stronger if our 
private and public school systems 

There is _ little 
friendliness which 


made one. 
of the 


characterized both groups when they 


were 
evidence 


attended the same classes and learned 
the same lessons. Was there anything 
wrong with the religion or the lives 
of Jim, Mike and Pat and the other 


boys I played with? And all this [ 


time they lived in closest contact 
with the rest of us. What was wrong 
with Furthermore, 
Catholic parents were not constantly 
the 
penses which they had to bear. 


this situation? 


complaining about great ex: 

A united country was a part of 
the vision of our Founding Fathers. 
The horrible tales of religious wars 
in Europe were a part of their family 
histories. They wanted, above all, 
to keep clear of that sort of thing 
in this country. Thus far we have 
succeeded rather well. Race prejudice 
is still a dirty smear across our land, 
but hatred among religious sects is 
practically nonexistent. It is to be 
hoped that we can keep things that 
way. 
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President Quadros is determined to have his country play a more 


ANIO QuapROS, Brazil’s new Pres- 
Jisen is likely to present his coun- 
try and the hemisphere with several 
shocks and surprises. Already Quad- 
ros has indicated that he favors dis- 
Communist China’s entry 
United Nations when the 


issue is raised again in the General 


cussing 


into. the 


Assembly. His new Administration 
also has extended diplomatic recog- 
nition to several East European 
countries, intends to do the same to 
the Soviet Union and has hinted it 
may recognize China. 


At the same time, in his inaugural 


Communist 


address Quadros proclaimed _ his 


strong opposition to Communism, 
and one of his first official acts was 
to cashier eleven top military officers 
reputed to be Communist sympa- 
thizers. 

Far from being erratic or irrespon- 
sible, the new President simply feels 
that the time has come for Brazil 
to play a more important and a more 
independent role in hemispheric and 
world affairs. He can be expected to 
make policy decisions on any given 
issue strictly in terms of what he 
thinks is best for his country’s in- 
terests. 

Brazil is a nation of close to 75 
million people, with an area con- 
siderably larger than our old 48 
states. For a quarter of a century its 
political life was dominated by 
Getulio D. Vargas, who led a mili- 
lary junta which successfully staged 
a revolution in 1930. For the next 
15 years he was President and vir- 
tual dictator. In 1945, his one-man 
tule came to an end, although he 
temained a power, and in 1950 he 
was re-elected President. Forced to 
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independent role in hemispheric and world affairs 


EW LOOK IN BRAZIL 


By Robert J. Alexander 


resign by the Army in 1954, Vargas 
committed suicide. 

His political influence, however, 
was still strong enough to assure the 
victory of his faction’s candidates 
for President and Vice-President in 
the 1955 election, Juscelino Kubit- 
schek and Joao Goulart. They were 
backed by the urban working class, 
organized politically in the Partido 
Trabalhista, headed by Goulart; and 
by rural and small town bosses and 
big business elements who had been 
associated with the Vargas regime, 
organized in the Partido Social 
Democratico. Kubitschek and Goulart 
were also supported by the Com- 
munist party. 

In the 1945, 1950 and 1955 elec- 
tions a loose coalition of opposition 
groups challenged the Getulistas. The 
core of the opposition was the Uniao 
Democratica Nacional, composed of 
middle-class and _ professional ele- 
ments, and remnants of the old con- 
servative regime ousted in 1930; it 
was joined by the small Socialist and 
Christian Democratic parties. But 
the coalition lacked ideological 
homogeneity, its only cohesive force 
being anti-Vargasism and opposition 
to corruption. 

Kubitschek, who took 
January 1956, had promised during 
his campaign that in five years he 
would bring Brazil the economic 
progress that would normally come 
in 50 years. He did not quite succeed, 
but his Administration did much to 
develop the country. As his op- 
ponents are quick to note, though, 
in five years he also brought infla- 
tion to a level the country might 
normally expect in 50. 


office in 


Kubitschek’s economic efforts cen- 
tered on three projects: develop- 


ment of the automobile industry, 
road construction and the building 
of a new capital, Brasilia. He rigidly 
enforced a law requiring all local 
auto firms to use 90 per 


Brazilian components by 1960, thus 


cent 


encouraging the development of sev- 
eral hundred small businesses to sup- 
ply parts to the 16 companies which 
assemble cars. And in addition to 
several well-publicized roads to the 
new capital, his regime built numer- 
ous new highways and connecting 
links and paved many old roads. 

The most controversial part of 
Kubitschek’s program was the con- 
struction of Brasilia in the virtually 
uninhabited geographical center of 
the country, 700 miles northwest of 
Rio. This has been almost universally 
condemned as a white elephant by 
foreign observers, particularly North 
Americans. But the transfer of the 
capital to the center of the country 
has been a Brazilian ambition for 
more than a century. After World 
War II, sizable immigration into the 
region south and east of what is now 
Brasilia finally made the effort prac- 
ticable. Moreover, the new highways 
through unoccupied areas leading to 
the capital are playing much the same 
role that railways did in the develop- 
ment of the Central and Western 
parts of the U.S. These roads make 
previously uninhabited areas acces- 
sible to the outside world and help 
stimulate development of vast tracts 
of land. 

The construction of Brasilia has 
also had an important psychological 
effect on the nation. Brazilians tended 








to suffer from a national inferiority 
complex; many doubted that their 
country would ever “amount to some- 
thing.” The new capital has removed 
the last doubts on this score from 
the minds of the great majority of 
people. They feel that if they can 
successfully carry out such a gigantic 
enterprise. they are capable of a 
great deal more. Indeed, the building 
of Brasilia has unleashed energies 
and enthusiasm which have surprised 
the Brazilians themselves. Of course 
Brasilia has been exceedingly costly 
and has greatly accelerated local in- 
flation. 

Of course. although Brasilia was 
officially declared the nation’s capital 
last April, it is still not so in fact. 
A massive effort is needed to make 
it habitable for the Government’s 
hundreds of thousands of employees: 
the mere task of moving them pre- 
sents serious difficulties. This is one 
of numerous complicated and press- 
ing problems that the Kubitschek 
regime has dumped in the lap of 
Quadros’ new Administration. 

UDGING FROM his past record, 
eres Quadros should be able 
to handle these problems. His politi- 
cal career has been spectacular. He 
entered politics only a decade ago 
when he won the post of City Coun- 
cilman in Sao Paulo under the Chris- 
tian Democratic party banner. He 
soon broke with the party, and in 
1953 he was the successful reform 
candidate for Mayor. While in office 
he managed to curtail local corrup- 
tion, clean up the city’s fiscal af- 
fairs and set a new tone in urban 
administration. He was later elected 
Governor of the state of Sao Paulo 
and applied the same “clean broom” 
techniques 
which he had used so effectively in 


and _ budget-balancing 


the city. In addition, he initiated a 


large-scale economic development 
program, including highway _ con- 


struction, exploitation of water re- 
sources and the attraction of new 
industries. 

After he retired as Governor in 


1958. Quadros managed to outflank 


12 


his political opponents by inveigling 
the Partido Trabalhista—to which 
he did not belong—to place his name 
at the head of the list of candidates 
to the Federal Chamber of Deputies 
from the state of Paran, south of 
Sao Paulo. Two years later, he was 
the most logical candidate to rep- 
resent the opposition in the Presi- 
dential election, and he defeated 
Marshall Teixeira Lott, who repre- 
sented the once invincible coalition 
built up by Vargas and reinforced 
by Kubitschek. 

Perhaps the most serious problem 
that Quadros faces is Brazil’s ram- 
pant inflation, which raised prices 
60 per cent in 1959 and somewhat 
less last year. Another major difh- 


culty is the chronic shortage of 
foreign exchange, the result of the 
previous administration’s spending 
beyond its means. The balance of 
payments deficit runs from $300- 
$400 million a year. 

Quadros has started negotiations 
with the U.S. 


the short-run foreign exchange short- 


for help in meeting 


age. He has also begun to reduce 
the Government’s budget by ordering 
all ministries to cut their expendi- 
tures by 30 per cent, and all Govern- 
ment employees to give a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay or quit 
their jobs. In the past, many Gov- 
ernment employees worked only half 
a day and supplemented their in- 
comes with second jobs. Quadros has 
said frankly that he hopes a sizable 
number of civil servants will quit 
their posts, thus effecting an auto- 


matic reduction in government ex- 
penditures. 
Brazil also faces several long- 


range problems. These include the 
need to continue economic develop- 
ment and industrialization, land dis- 
tribution and the situation of the 
“depressed areas.” 

The fast pace of economic devel- 


Kubitschek 


regime must be continued, both to 


opment set by the 


keep up with the rising numbers 


and aspirations of the Brazilian 
internal 


political stability. Quadros may even 


people and to maintain 





be able to accelerate this pace, }y 
cutting down the waste and corrup. 
tion characteristic of previous goy. 
ernments and by encouraging foreign 
investment (as he did when Governor 
of Sao Paulo). 

Land ownership is a highly ey. 
plosive issue in Brazil. There 
growing discontent in the country. 
first 
being organized. If the unrest con. 


side, which for the time is 
tinues unabated, it may _ serious) 
undermine the whole constitutional 
structure of the country, a proces 
which is being encouraged from the 
outside by the Communists and the 
followers of Fidel Castro. 

Most of the cultivated arable land 
is in the hands of large holders, an 
inheritance from the slave-holding 
plantation system which character. 
ized colonial and imperial Brazil 
The revolution of 1930 transferred 
political control of the nation from 
the landholding aristocracy to the 
urban middle and working classes, 
but little has been done to change 
the aristocracy’s control of the rural 
areas. 

During the last decade, however. 
there have been increasingly success 
ful attempts to organize rural work 
ers and tenants. The first try was 
made under the leadership of the 
Communists in Sao Paulo 
early 1950s, and it received some 
encouragement from the Kubitschek 
More 
similar effort has been under way in 
the Northeast, particularly in_ the 
state This is the 
poorest part of the country, and the 


Administration. recently, a 


of Pernambuco. 


region most marked by the traditions 
of the slave plantation economy. 
Both rural and urban employers are 
paternalistic toward their workers, 
but only a few have made any effort 
to improve the living standards. 
Under the leadership of the Social: 
ist party, a network of peasant 
leagues has sprung up in the Per 
nambuco region. These groups have 
sought to establish collective bar- 
gaining with rural landowners and 
have begun serious agitation for re 
distribution of the land. 
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The Socialist party of Brazil hith- 
erto has been unable to find a fixed 
place for itself in the country’s po- 
litical firmament. It has tended to 
be torn between the forces of Var- 
gas’ Partido Trabalhista and the 
Communists. In Pernambuco, the 
Communists have been more influ- 
ential. But since Fidel Castro’s rise 
to power in Cuba, the Brazilian So- 
cialists have tended to drift into his 
orbit. The peasant leagues in Per- 
nambuco make little secret of their 
sympathy for the Cuban dictator and 
their belief that his example must be 
followed in their own country. 

Janio Quadros can be expected to 
act quickly on the land reform prob- 
lem. In Sao Paulo the Government of 
Dr. Carvalho Pinto, one of Quadros’ 
principal lieutenants, has already 
undertaken agrarian reform on a 
state-wide basis. Quadros, whose po- 
litical perspicacity is considerable, 
undoubtedly understands the _politi- 
cal significance of the agrarian re- 
form issue, and some kind of a land 


distribution program on a_nation- 
wide basis is likely in the near fu- 


ture. 
Brazil’s third major economic 
problem—the so-called depressed 


areas—is closely linked to that of 
agrarian reform, particularly in the 
Northeast. This region has not only 
lagged behind the more progressive 
South, but has been blighted con- 
tinually by droughts. During its last 
year, the Kubitschek Administration 
launched a program to deal with the 
Northeast. It established an overall 
agency to push irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects, entice industry to 
the area and otherwise halt the decay 
of the region. Quadros will probably 
intensify these efforts. 

Success in its economic efforts will 
help the Quadros Administration to 
stabilize the country’s political situa- 
tion. For 15 years the nation has 
‘njoyed a relatively quiet political 
life, in spite of two major crises: 
Vargas’ suicide in 1954, and inter- 
ference on the part of some elements 
with the inauguration of President 
Kubitschek a year later. 
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Constitutional democracy, how- 
ever, is still endangered by wide- 
spread corruption, the lack of dis- 
cipline and excessive opportunism of 
the political parties, the ever-present 
threat of military intervention and 
a growing menace from the Castro- 
oriented Left. Quadros promises to 
deal drastically with the corruption 


problem. Although he himself be- 





Ka —. 


longs to no party, he has said on 
many occasions that he wants to 
strengthen the position of all legiti- 
mate political groups. The military 
is well disposed to the new Presi- 
dent and should not present him 
with any difficulties. Finally, his 
program is likely to be one which 
will cut the ground from under the 
Communists and Castro-like Leftist 
elements. 
Nevertheless, 
doubtedly face 
problems. A change in the Constitu- 
tion last year made possible the 
election of a President and Vice 
President from different parties, and 
this is just what happened last No- 
vember. Chosen as Vice President was 
Joao Goulart, Marshall Lott’s run- 
ning mate. Though Quadros now 


Quadros will un- 


serious _ political 


says that he is the titular leader of 
the Partido Tabalhista, pointing out 
he was a member of that party’s 
delegation in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from 1958 until his inauguration 
as President, Goulart is challenging 
the President’s claim. Indeed, Goulart 
is virtually leader of the opposition 
in spite of his official post. 

Quadros’ progressive domestic pro- 
gram may well disconcert the op- 
position and upset Goulart’s claim 
that his faction of the Partido Tra- 
balhista is the only genuine repre- 
sentative of the humbler sections of 
the community. The President’s new 
independence in foreign policy is 
also likely to take much of the wind 
out of the sails of the opposition, 
which has been calling Quadros “a 
Yankee tool.” 

Brazil’s new independent foreign 
policy naturally raises serious ques- 
tions for the United States, but if 
this country is to retain the friend- 
ship of the Brazilian people and Gov- 
ernment, it must recognize their right 
to chart their own course in world 
affairs. The U.S. should certainly not 
adopt an attitude which would acer- 
bate still further the anti-Yankee 
sentiment that has become 
spread in Latin America since World 
War II. Indeed, Brazil’s clearly in- 
dependent handling of its foreign re- 
lations, together with the Brazilian 


wide- 


people’s realization of their own 
wealth, importance and power, is 
likely to mitigate anti-Yankeeism. 
For to a large degree this phenome- 
non is a reflection of a feeling of 
national inferiority vis-a-vis — the 
United States. 

In any case, there is little chance 
of forcing Janio Quadros’ Govern- 
ment merely to follow in the wake 
of this country. The U.S. will do 
better in the long run if it treats 
Brazil as it treats Britain or France. 
The traditionally paternalistic stance 
which Washington has adopted to- 
ward the Latin American nations is 
not only outmoded, but is detri- 
mental to the future peace and 
progress of the whole western hemi- 


sphere. 
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MEETING AT 
WISTON HOUSE 


Russian version of secret Ivinskaya trial dominates 
Anglo-Soviet conference on cultural exchanges 


By G. F. Hudson 


LONDON 
HE BritisH press and_ public 
had a unique opportunity re- 
cently to hear eminent Soviet per- 
sonalities explain the famous policy 
of “peaceful coexistence,” and to 
hear the Russian of the 
secret trial of Boris Pasternak’s close 
friend, Olga Ivinskaya. The occasion 
was the Anglo-Soviet conference held 
a fortnight ago at Wiston House, in 
the south of England. 

The attending high-powered Rus- 
sian debating team included Alexei 
Adzhubei. Nikita 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law and editor 
of Izvestia; Alexei Surkov, head of 
the Foreign Relations Section of the 
Union of Soviet Writers; and Georgy 
Zhukov. Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. The British side 
was headed by Sir William Hayter. 
a former British Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, and Sir Fitzroy Mac- 
lean, author of Escape to Adventure, 


version 


Soviet Premier 


who was present at the trial of 
Nikolai Bukharin. The meeting it- 
self comprised both public and 
private sessions. Afterward, at a 
press conference and on a British 
Broadcasting Corporation program, 
the Russians answered questions. 
One practical demonstration of 
Soviet intransigence was that the 
BBC report (in Russian) of the radio 
discussion on the British Home Serv- 
ice, which included a short speech 
by Adzhubei, was jammed for 
listeners in the Soviet Union. This 
vividly illustrated Zhukov’s conten- 
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tion that “there is nothing more im- 
moral and disgusting than the hypo- 
critical contention that we should for 
the sake of some abstract ‘freedom 
of information’ tolerate the free dis- 
semination of falsehood, slander and 
subversive propaganda which en- 
gender hatred and create quarrels 
between nations.” 

The communique issued after the 
conference declared that both sides 
supported the principle of peaceful 
coexistence “while the ideological 
struggle continues.” But all attempts 
to get the Russians to commit them- 
selves to a clear definition of the 
term failed. When Maclean was 
asked how he understood it, he re- 
plied that, judging from Khrush- 
chev’s speeches it meant “a struggle 
between two different systems by all 
means short of total war.” 

Nevertheless, the conference did 
agree that it was “in the vital in- 
terests of the peoples that their gov- 
ernments should take energetic steps 
to bring about a cardinal improve- 
ment in the international situation” ; 
that these governments should “do 
everything in their power speedily 
to arrive at a positive solution of 
questions pertaining to general and 
complete disarmament . . . to be 
implemented under the most strict 
and effective international control”; 
and that there should be “an _all- 
round expansion of economic, trade, 
cultural and other contacts between 
different irrespective of 
their social systems.” 

It was on the scope of contacts in 


countries 


dissemination of news §anj 


that the cop. 


the 
opinions, 
ference came up against a conflict oj 
doctrines which no general formuk 


however, 


could conceal. The final communique 
stated that the British were in favor 
of completely free dissemination 6 
books, newspapers, films and broad. 
casts as “an inalienable human right 
and a prerequisite to peace and 
genuine friendship between peoples, 
while the Russians favored only the 
dissemination of such things a 
were “conducive to the consolidation 
of peace and friendship between 
peoples. . . .” 

The Russians considered it axio. 
matic that the cold 
Western tactic, that the Soviet Unio 


aims, and has always aimed, a 


war was 4 


friendship between nations, and that 
therefore written or spoken words 
designed to increase international 
tension could only come from the 
West. It was this last, continually pul 
forward by the Russian delegation 
in answer to pleas for greater free 
dom in the exchange of news and 
ideas, which rendered any genuine 
discussion of the issue impossible. 

In pursuing this line, the Russian 
delegates were careful to avoid sug: 
gesting that it was the Soviet rulers 
who feared the effect of Westem 
falsehood. Indeed, they claimed that 
international tension would be in- 
creased if Soviet citizens were per- 
mitted to listen freely to foreign 
broadcasts or read foreign books and 
newspapers because of the indigna- 
tion they would feel at their con- 
tents. When asked in a radio inter- 
view why the Soviet Union facilitated 
the circulation in Russia of the 
British Communist newspaper, the 
Daily Worker, but banned the Lon- 
don Times and the Guardian, Zhukov 
replied that only that week the 
Times had published an_ offensive 
cartoon of Khrushchev. If such a 
newspaper were to be seen in the 
Soviet Union, he went on to say. 
“we would have to strengthen the 
guard on the British Embassy t 
protect it against the just wrath of 
the Soviet public, who would react 
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jn a corresponding manner to such 
attacks against their Prime Minister.” 

Zhukov, however, had chosen an 
unfortunate example to illustrate his 
point. The cartoon had in fact been 
reproduced by the Times from the 
Washington Post. Drawn by Her- 
block, it showed Khrushchev with an 
axe demolishing the United Nations 
and saying to Mao Tse-tung: “By 
the time I’ve finished with it, it 
won't be worth belonging to.” But 
only a week previously the Times 
had reprinted another cartoon, this 
one from Izvestia, showing UN Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold 
with his hands dripping with blood 


(Cartoon and 
caption at right 
appeared in the 
Soviet Govern- 
ment newspaper 
‘Izvestia.') 





the peoples of the entire world,” and 
as “an accomplice and organizer of 
the murder of Lumumba.” Clearly, 
to the Soviet Communist mind an 
attack on the Secretary General—or 
on President Kennedy or Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan or any 
other non-Communist—is something 
entirely different from an attack on 
Khrushchev, and it is impossible 
even to imagine an agreement under 
which they could be treated on an 
equal footing. 

The Russians removed all doubt 
of the Kremlin’s determination to 
maintain complete control over what 
the Soviet citizen may read, hear 


MR. HAMMARSKJOLD WASHES HIS HANDS 


as the murderer of former Congolese 
Premier Patrice Lumumba. On Feb- 
tuary 28 the Guardian published 
both cartoons side by side on its 
front page, and the Russian one was 
certainly the fiercer of the two. 

Its sentiment was also expressed 
by a Russian delegate at Wiston 
House who denounced Hammarskjold 
as a man “whose name is hateful to 
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or see, and to reject any modification 
of this control as part of the ex- 
pansion of cultural contacts. If there 
is to be some kind of quantitative 
parity in the exchanges, it is to be 
an unequal trade in the sense that 
what is allowed to be shown to the 
Soviet public from abroad will be 
selected by the Soviet Government 
to serve its political ends, while what 


is exported from the Soviet Union 
will likewise be selected by the Gov- 
ernment for the same ends. A com- 
parison of what has been shown in 
Russia with what has been produced 
in Britain in recent years reveals that 
Moscow has been careful to choose 
pieces which are satires on British 
society. Thus, with any British play 
or film shown in the USSR there is 
an invisible party propagandist to 
tell the audience, “Now see for your- 
selves; it is not we, but the most 
esteemed Western writers who are 
teaching you how rotten the West is.” 

This is possible, of course, because 
of the freedom of Western society; 
the novelist or dramatist can write 
as he pleases. Nobody requires him 
to honor his government, to praise 
the institutions of his state or to 
represent the rich and _ powerful 
people of his country as essentially 
virtuous. The Soviet Union is there- 
fore quite willing to increase its im- 
port of Western cultural works, pro- 
vided that 
rights. 

In return, it wishes to increase the 
export of works which will help to 


it can reserve selection 


convince Western audiences of what 
it wants them to believe. At the 
Wiston House conference the Rus- 
sians complained that the showing 
of Soviet films in Britain was not 
keeping pace with the exhibition of 
British films in Russia. 

But this is not, as Zhukov implied, 
due either to political motives or to 
government pressure. Movie opera- 
tors in Britain are, as Marxists 
might expect in a capitalist economy, 
moved exclusively by considerations 
of financial profit, and they know 
that British audiences do not like 
films that are obviously propagandist. 
To put the matter somewhat different- 
ly, films which are deliberately made 
with a propagandist intention are 
seldom satisfactory as entertainment. 
This is not a matter of anti-Com- 
munist prejudice; specifically anti- 
Communist films suffer from the 
same handicap in the eyes of the 
film merchants. 

Zhukov found this normal capital- 
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ist response hard to understand. He 
declared. with a note of disbelief, 
that he had been told that the British 
Government had no power to in- 
fluence distributors who did not wish 
to show Soviet films. He therefore 
appealed to the British press to apply 
the necessary persuasion. 


N ISSUE which formed no part 
A. the agenda for the Wiston 
House conference, but nevertheless 
became very prominent both in 
private conversations and at the 
press conferences, was the case of 
Olga Ivinskaya, the friend of Boris 
Pasternak who was arrested last 
August and sentenced in December 
—in a trial which was in effect a 
secret one—to eight years imprison- 
ment. (The charge was complicity in 
an illegal currency exchange transac- 
tion whereby she was paid a sum of 
money from the royalties on sales of 
Dr. Zhivago in foreign countries.) 
The interest aroused by this case 
was a continuation of the interest 
aroused by the circumstances sur- 
rounding the original publication of 
Dr. Zhivago and the subsequent per- 
secution of Pasternak. 

Before his death, Pasternak told 
friends he realized that his own 
standing as a writer made it inex- 
pedient for the Soviet authorities to 
apply against him stronger sanctions 
than expulsion from the Writers’ 
Union, but he feared that after his 
death they would take their revenge 
on Ivinskaya for her part in the 
production and publication of Dr. 
Zhivago. She had already (in Stalin’s 
time) been imprisoned for four years 
and subjected to the strongest pres- 
sure to denounce Pasternak. Among 
persons acquainted with this back- 
ground there was an_ expectation 
that some move would be made 
against Ivinskaya. 

After she was arrested in August 
discreet inquiries and pleas for her 
release were made from several 
quarters, but it was not until some 
time after her trial and conviction 
that there was any public announce- 


ment of what had happened to her. 
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No foreign journalist had been in- 
formed in advance when or where 
the trial would take place, nor was 
there any mention of it in the So- 
viet press after it was over. It was 
only in response to persistent ques- 
tioning by foreign correspondents 
that the fact that she had been tried 
This 


procedure—although the Soviet au- 


was at last admitted. secret 
thorities have since maintained that 
the trial was technically not a secret 
—inevitably evoked memories of the 
Stalin era and created suspicion of 
a frame-up. There was much un- 
favorable comment in the press of 
Western 
Government found that its devotion 


countries and the Soviet 


to “socialist legality” was being 
widely questioned. The delegates to 
the Wiston House conference there- 
fore came to England armed with 
documents, including a signed con- 
fession by Ivinskaya, which were 
supposed to prove her guilt. 

Meanwhile, however, Giangiacomo 
Feltrinelli, the Italian publisher who 
first issued Dr. Zhivago, made a pub- 
lic statement that he had transmitted 
money through an agent to Ivinskaya 
on written instructions from Paster- 
nak. And Heinz Schewe, the Moscow 
correspondent of Die Welt, published 
an account of the affair which stated 
that an Italian whom Ivinskaya did 
not know called at her flat, identified 
himself as representing Feltrinelli, 
dumped a parcel on the table and 
at once departed. 

According to Moscow radio, the 
name of the Italian was Benedetti 
and the parcel contained half a mil- 
lion rubles in 100 ruble notes which 
had been brought from Italy. How 
such a parcel had been conveyed 
through the Soviet customs was not 
explained, nor was it explained why, 
if Benedetti’s visit had been observed, 
he was allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union before Ivinskaya was arrested. 
The whole affair indeed remained 
mysterious and the secrecy of the 
trial indicated that the authorities 
had something to hide. If it had been 
a straightforward prosecution with 
conclusive evidence, the Soviet au- 





thorities would have been only too 
glad for foreign correspondents to 
attend it. 

Against this background the Rus. 
sian delegates found that their 
“proofs” were received with skepti- 
cism, and the doubts expressed over 
the justice of the sentence passed on 
Ivinskaya appeared to fray their 
tempers more than any other issue 
discussed at the conference or in 
meetings with the press. 

“There is no Ivinskaya problem 
in the Soviet Union,” declared Sur. 
kov triumphantly. But that is pre- 
cisely the trouble. There is no way 
for a Soviet citizen to challenge 
publicly such a_ verdict, or for 
foreign criticism to be conveyed to 
the Soviet public. It is only in the 
West that 


Ivinskaya case can be raised, just 


questions about _ the 
as it was only in the West that Dr. 
Zhivago could be published. 
Though the Russian delegates im- 
plied that to question the verdict on 
Ivinskaya was to increase interna- 
tional tension—just as to award the 
Nobel Prize for literature to Paster- 
nak had been an insult and provoca- 
tion to the Soviet state—they were 
compelled to recognize the strength 
of feeling in England over the 
Ivinskaya incident. They appeared to 
be genuinely surprised at the _per- 
sistence with which they were ques- 
tioned about it and impressed by the 
pleas for clemency. 
whether 
these will have any effect in reducing 


It remains to be seen 
the sentence. In any event, the Wiston 
House Conference suggests that it 
is a good thing for the magnates of 
Soviet propaganda and culture to be 
directly confronted at an unofficial 
with the 
thoughts and feelings of well-in- 


level plainly expressed 
formed people in the Western democ- 
racies. There is no prospect that they 
can be ideologically converted at 
such meetings. But they can be made 
aware of the existence of convictions 
no less strongly held than their own, 
and of that opposition of reasoned 
criticism which they never have to 
face in their own country. 
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Italy’s “Opening to the Left’ 


Municipal coalitions of Christian Democrats and Socialists may be 


prelude to future cooperation between two groups on national level 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


ROME 
HE LONG-AWAITED “opening to 
i Left” in Italian politics final- 
ly took place recently on the local 
level when a number of city govern- 
ments were broadened to include 
members of Pietro Nenni’s Socialist 
party. Municipal administrations in 
Milan, Genoa and Florence, to men- 
tion some of the important ones, will 
now be run by joint Christian Demo- 
cratic and Socialist councils. Prime 
Minister Amintore Fanfani’s Chris- 
tian Democratic party is playing 
down the importance of the new 
alignment, but it may well be the 
prelude to close collaboration be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and 
the Socialists on a national level. 

For a decade following the end of 
World War II, the Socialists were 
allied with the Italian Communist 
party. In 1947, the pro-Western So- 
cialist Right-wing seceded to form 
the Social Democratic party, but un- 
til 1955 the large majority of So- 
cialists were dutiful junior partners 
of the Communists. At the height of 
their collaboration, in 1953, the So- 
cialist-Communist bloc held over one- 
third of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Two years later, aware that a large 
segment of the Italian working class 
was solidly in the Christian Demo- 
cratic camp, the Socialists made a 
vague and tentative move toward 
reconcialiation with the majority 
party. At their 1955 national con- 
gress in Turin, they spoke openly of 
the need for a so-called “dialogue 
with the Catholics.” Nothing was 
said or done to weaken the Socialists’ 
strong ties with the Communists, 
however, until the following year. 
Then Nikita Khrushchev’s report on 
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the crimes of the Stalin era and 
Soviet 
forced the Socialists to reappraise 


intervention in Hungary 
their alliance with the Communist 
party. 
Although 
groups are on record as advocating 


virtually all political 
the democratization of the Socialist 
party and its participation in the 
shaping of national policies, the 
growing Socialist independence is 
being followed with mixed feelings 
by other Italian parties. 

The democratic lay Left, including 
left-of-center Republicans and Social 
Democrats, is unquestionably sincere 
in endorsing Socialist 
even though the Social Democrats 
realize that this would mean their 
eventual absorption by the Socialists. 
Prime Minister Fanfani, Christian 
Democratic party Aldo 
Moro and other CD progressives are 
equally sincere in their support of 


autonomy, 


Chairman 


the autonomous cause. They foresee 
a Socialist party free from Commu- 
nist influence as a natural ally in a 
future progressively oriented Cath- 
olic-Socialist coalition. Their official 
statements are cautious and mod- 
erate, however, reflecting the fact 
that there is much sentiment among 
Christian 
change in the Socialist party. 
Fanfani and Moro know that the 
more conservative elements in their 


Democrats against any 


party pay only lip service to the 
cause of democratic Socialism. Op- 
posed to any kind of working al- 
liance with the Socialists, Christian 
Democratic conservatives prefer an 
openly pro-Communist — Socialist 
party, because this would automati- 
cally rule out any Socialist participa- 
tion in national affairs. 

This attitude is shared by all of 


the Right-wing political groups and 
is particularly strong among the neo- 
Fascist ranks. The Communists. of 
course, also oppose Socialist au- 
tonomy though they seem resigned 
to the idea of eventual Socialist in- 
dependence. For tactical reasons, 
too, they are against the defection 
of pro-Communist Socialist elements 
to their own party. They realize that 
this would facilitate autonomist 
leadership in the Socialist ranks and 
further isolate the Communists from 
other political groups. 

Since the Khrushchev revelations 
and the events in Hungary, progress 
toward Socialist autonomy has been 
steady, if slow. Party leadership has 
been in the hands of Nenni and 
other members of the autonomist 
wing for the last few years, but about 
one-half of the Socialist Senators and 
Deputies still favor collaborating 
with the Communists. At the last 
national pro-Communist 


elements made up more than 40 per 


congress, 


cent of the party. 

This week’s Socialist party con- 
gress in Milan, therefore, should pro- 
vide some indication of the speed 
of the party’s democratization proc- 
ess. The faction will 
probably increase its present 56 per 
cent majority, but its leaders seem 
showdown 


autonomist 


determined to avoid a 
with the pro-Communist group. Their 
main concern is still the preservation 
of party unity. Only in this way, 
they maintain, can the Socialists 
play an important role in a national 
coalition. Thus, it is unlikely that 
the present congress will do much 
more than officially confirm the 
existence of a slow trend toward the 
development of an independent So- 
cialist party. 
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Solving the 
Doctor Dilemma 


By Ernest M. DeCicco 


MERICAN DOCTORS earned an 
fe annual income of $18,- 
122 in 1957 and now make more 
than $20,000 a year. Yet the number 
of students applying for entrance to 
medical schools has dropped from 
22,279 in 1950 to 15,172 in 1958. 
Some medical schools that were ex- 
panding their facilities in 1950 today 
must seek out applicants. and deans 
are lamenting the noticeable decline 
in their quality. 

The dilemma posed by this situa- 
tion at a time when the nation is 
suffering from a serious shortage of 
physicians is clear from the table 
below. This shows the annual invest- 
ment return on the cost of acquiring 
a doctor of medicine, a doctor of 
philosophy and a bachelor of arts 
degree. 


$32.000. accruing to a high school 
graduate. Two years of internship at 
only $40 a week brings his cost to 
$55,600. The $12,622 earned in ex- 
cess of the high school graduate is 
22.7 per cent of this total. The other 
columns are similarly computed. 
Since ours is an acquisitive society 
in which success is pursued at any 
price and a man’s worth is measured 
by the dollar, it is surprising that 
the attractive rate of return has failed 
to increase the number of doctors so 
as to competitively reduce fees, medi- 
cal income and hence the rate of re- 
turn. Paradoxical as that may seem, 
one of the reasons for this is that 
tuition is both too high and too low. 
The $19,600 cash tuition expendi- 
ture is too high for most families; 
thus it restricts the supply of doctors 





Average Annual Income 

Exceeds High School Graduate By 
Cost (Expenses & ‘Lost’ Salary) 
Annual Rate of Return on Cost 


PhD 

College AB 
Faculty College 
Physician Members Degree 
$18,122 $ 7,459 $ 8,100 
12,622 1,959 2,600 
55,600 42,000 24,000 
22.7% 4.6%, 10.8% 





As can be seen from the table, 
a doctor of medicine achieves his 
preferred position with an_ invest- 
ment of $55,600: Four years of col- 
lege costs $8,000 and four years of 
medical schoo] costs $11,600, a total 
cash outlay of $19,600. While in 
training for these eight years, the 
medical student foregoes the oppor- 
tunity to earn the $80 a week, or 





Ernest M. DECIcco is an instructor 
in economics at Boston University. 


and prevents the competition neces- 
sary to lower fees. Despite the na- 
tion’s population growth and the fact 
that people today spend twice as 
much as their parents spent for 
medical the nation’s medical 
schools are graduating relatively 
fewer doctors than they did in 1910. 

Tuition is too low in the sense 
that an income of $18,122 would 
not yield a return of 22.7 per cent 
if tuition were set at a realistically 
higher level. In 1959, the nation’s 


care, 


85 medical schools spent $227 mil- 
lion and lost money, forcing presi- 
dential tours of the fund raising 
circuit. Lronically, at the same time, 
$300 million was spent to promote 
the sale of drugs. 

By raising tuition substantially, 
medical their 
deficits and earn a surplus for ex- 
pansion and for scholarships to in- 


schools could erase 


tellectually rich but financially poor 
students. Quality will not be impaired 
by a higher impost because student 
selection presently depends upon the 
initial distribution of income, not 
mental endowment. The Association 
of Medical Colleges Educational 
Service has reported that 43 per cent 
of all medical students come from 
the 11 per cent of families that have 
incomes exceeding $10,000 a year; 
another 50 per cent come from the 
27 per cent of families that make 
slightly less than $10,000. 

The shortage of physicians is the 
chief reason for their economic suc- 
cess. In 1940, professors and practi- 
tioners both averaged about $4,200 
a year. By 1957, professors made 
$7,459, physicians averaged $18,122. 

Since 1947, the medical care com- 
ponent of the Consumer Price Index 
has risen 53 per cent, or twice the 
increase of all the other items taken 
together. Physicians are strongly 
organized at national, state and local 
levels. There is no evidence of their 
hesitating to set fee schedules and 
to adjust them from time to time. 
The ghost of Thurman Arnold and 
the Antitrust Division does not haunt 
medical society meetings. Doctors 
are an extremely intrepid lot. The 
Robin Hood Syndrome is sympto- 
matic of this confidence: Soak rich 
patients and be charitable to the 
aged and poor. 

The medical profession’s selective 
largesse makes it a junior welfare 
state, but one opposed to democratic 
governmental assumption of respon- 
sibility. With fees assured by Blue 
Shield and various other medical 
insurance plans, the paternalistic 
burden is easier to bear and adds 
to the image of doctors as public 
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benefactors. In ranking occupations 
by status, the National Opinion Re- 
search Center disclosed that physi- 
cians scored second only to Supreme 
Court Justices. 

The profession itself acknowledges 
its overwhelming bargaining power 
by its actions on complaints about 
high fees. The New England Journal 
of Medicine has taken physicians to 
task for a poor policy on charges and 
has suggested that “fees should be 
reasonable and just.” This plea is 
a reminder that doctors are un- 
hindered in practicing the preroga- 
tives of business statesmanship only 
to the extent that they are exempt 
from competition. 

That the concept of responsibility 
does not operate in the “doctors’ mar- 
ket” is indicated by the fact that the 
American Medical Association alone 
has received almost 1,000 requests 
from communities for help in 
finding a doctor. Yet it recently 
forced 4,000 unlicensed foreign in- 
terns and residents off hospital staffs. 
This action will also keep 1,500- 
3.000 doctors 
from coming here. Of course, the 


unlicensed foreign 


medical profession contends that 
great intelligence is the sine qua non 
of its work, and that accommodating 
the foreign physicians or markedly 
increasing medical school enroll- 
ments would lower its standards. 
Evidence suggests that doctors have 
created and promoted a cult of 
ability. But the facts do not support 
this myth. 

A study which traced the careers 
of the graduates from the University 
of Minnesota’s High School in the 
years 1921-45 disclosed that the 
average IQ of those becoming 
dentists was 112, physicians 123, 
lawyers 127, MAs 127, and PhDs 
132. In 1960, 66,000 masters’ de- 
grees were earned and about 9,000 
PhDs. Of the high school graduates 
failing to pursue a college education, 
21 per cent had IQs over 120. 
Surely a large potential supply of 
humans is capable of absorbing a 
medical education without deterio- 
ration of quality. 
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If grades are used as a measure 
of ability, rather than 1Q tests, medi- 
cal students are not found to be any 
more gifted as a group than students 
in graduate schools of arts and 
sciences. A study was made recently 
of graduate students who had re- 
ceived their undergraduate training 
at Amherst College, Brown Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, Oberlin 
College and Chicago University. Of 
those who went on to study mathe- 
matics and the sciences, 73 per cent 
had achieved undergraduate scholas- 
tic ratings of outstanding or su- 
perior; in the social sciences it was 
52 per cent; in law 46 per cent; in 
medicine 41 per cent; in the humani- 
ties 41 per cent; and in business ad- 
ministration 30 per cent. This means 
that 59 per cent of the medical 
students had poor academic records. 


HE RESULTS of the Graduate 

Record Examinations given by 
the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, New Jersey, further sup- 
port the conclusion that testimony by 
the medical profession on the quality 
of its practitioners represents nothing 
more than unjustified conceit. Com- 
parative data are available in eight 
parts: mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, social studies, literature, 
fine arts and the verbal factor. In 
comparing medical students with 
graduate students in 24 other major 
fields, the former ranked 8th in 
mathematics, 7th in physics, 7th in 
chemistry, 2nd in biology, 20th in 
social studies, 20th in literature, 20th 
in fine arts and 16th in the verbal 
factor. These examinations, it should 
be noted, are strongly weighted to- 
ward the natural sciences. Three 
parts are devoted to physics, chemis- 
try and biology and only one part 
to social studies. Science and medical 
student profiles thus appear in a 
more favorable light than those of 
social science students. 

The verbal factor is perhaps the 
best measure of general intelligence. 
but there the neophyte doctor placed 
16th out of 24. Only such fields as 
agriculture, drama, music, education, 


home economics and business ranked 
lower than medicine on this portion 
of the exam. Evidently the doctor is 
a well-trained mechanic, but a poorly 
educated man. 

What can be done to correct the 
present inefficient functioning of the 
price system? One effective solution 
can be found in recourse to the credit 
mechanism. A $20,000 loan for 20 
years at 514 per cent can be serviced 
at a cost of $144 a month, or $34,560. 
This is a small price to pay for an 
anticipated income of more than 
$1,500 a month for 42 years, of 
$510,000 more than that earned by 
the high school graduate. Commer- 
cial banks, however, will not make 
such loans because of a lack of col- 
lateral in the event of nonpayment. 

The difficulty can be surmounted 
by the Federal Government guaran- 
teeing the loan, just as was done 
for GI home mortgages. Collection 
through the withholding tax system, 
accompanied by a small premium to 
insure against the borrower’s prema- 
ture death, would be efficient and 


painless. 
This system is preferable to 
philanthropy, government — scholar- 


ships, parental help and corporate 
donations. The price system as a 
method of allocating scarce resources 
into channels demanded by con- 
sumer sovereignty is preserved and 
the direct beneficiary of the profits 
of medical training pays for it. 

With loans to repay, too, trainees 
will choose schools on the basis of 
cost and expected returns. The re- 
sulting scholastic competition should 
improve the quality of instruction 
and pressure the high cost schools 
into lowering their tuition. Other 
schools would be able to raise fees, 
dissolve deficits and expand enroll- 
ments. 

A huge prospective market of stu- 
dents is capable of satisfactorily ab- 
sorbing a medical education. Given 
knowledge of the rate of return and 
a chance to borrow the funds, new 
entrants to medicine can be expected 
to provide better medical coverage 
for more people at lower costs. 
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By Herbert Feis 





eflections on Foreign Aid 


Even if our whole program is generous and wisely directed it cannot 


satisfy all recipients and cause all to be grateful 


N A SETTLED and sensible world the provision of foreign 
I economic aid would be a simple exercise of generous 
tuition, But in today’s world it calls for diplomatic 
calculation, and puts patience and optimism to trying 
tests. 

Some extensions of “foreign economic aid” are fi- 
nanced and conducted by private American interests: 
loans to foreign governments, purchases of foreign securi- 
ties, the establishment of plants and factories in foreign 
lands. Others are arranged and financed by the Gov- 
ernment out of the public treasury: loans, grants for 
which recipient governments set aside equivalent amounts 
of their currency (counterpart funds), military assistance 
and support, gifts of food and other relief contributions 
and technical aid and advice in many realms. 

So many and diverse are these ventures in kind, in 
purpose, in circumstance and in consequence, that any 
reflections on the way in which they should be regulated 
to serve our foreign policy must be either crude or 
tedious: crude if they are brief and general, tedious if 
they enter into the complexities of the subject. 

George Liska, in his book The New Statecraft: Foreign 
Aid in American Foreign Policy, (University of 
Chicago, $5.00), has elected to do the latter. 
Considering the nature of the task, his effort is 
a very creditable one. He has made a genuine attempt 
to deal with all of the main realities which present them- 
selves to a country extending foreign aid and which de- 
termine its results. This distinguishes his presentation 
from such other forays in the area as Professor W. W. 
Rostow’s The Stages of Economic Growth, which masks 
the difficulties by technique of definition, by subordina- 
tion of various actualities and by allowing the reader to 





Herbert Feis, formerly of the State Department, is the 
author of a series of books on U.S. foreign policy and 
diplomacy through the years of World War II. Four 
books have been published: The China Tangle, The Road 
to Pearl Harbor, Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin, and Between 
War and Peace: The Potsdam Conference. The fifth in 
the series, now being written, will deal with the advent 
of the atom bomb and the end of hostilities with Japan. 
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construe selected historical instances as governing indi- 
cators of future expectations, 

Liska’s observations upon the behavior of both donor 
and recipient countries are acute and stimulating even 
when they are disputable. He has managed to conceive 
an instructive order for the guidance of our thought about 
this intricate subject. Professor Hans J. Morgenthau is 
justified in writing in his introduction that the book is 
“a pioneering effort” to develop a coherent theory of 
foreign aid as an instrument of foreign policy. 

But Liska’s appraisal of the ruling characteristics of 
the behavior and conduct of national states seems to me 
to lean too far toward the Machiavellian. It lacks ap- 
preciation of the force of longing for peace and com- 
promise which figures in the policies of all but the few 
most wanton despotisms, such as Communist China, The 
“states” in his “statecraft” are purposeful, selfish, un- 
grateful, suspicious and cynical. The “craft” in his 
“statecraft” is one compelled or well-advised to rely on 
suspicion rather than trust. Moreover, in his effort to be 
thorough and profound, his exposition is sometimes 
turgid. Rather than attempt what would have to be an 
inadequate review of the many ideas and views in the 
book, I will note a few of the reflections which a reading 
of it has brought to mind. 

During recent decades, opinions on the ways in which 
foreign economic aid should be connected with foreign 
policy have tumbled about like so many pieces of 
clothing in a washing machine. 

The first great era of this activity was between 1870 
and 1914. Then private capitalists of Great Britain, 
France and Germany invested abroad on a scale—in 
relation to national income—greater than that contem- 
plated by the United States. It was taken for granted 
during that time of tussle over the balance of power in 
Europe that the flow of foreign investment should be in 
accord with, or even subservient to, national foreign 
policy. The British Government strove to assure this by 
informal conversations within the small group who ruled 
British official and banking life, and by trusting the 
financial instinct of experienced lending houses. The 
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French government maintained oflicial control over ac- 
cess to the French loan market, and used it to debar 
potential enemies such as Austria-Hungary and to sluice 
supporting resources to valued but deficient allies such 
as Tsarist Russia. The German Government tried to 
make the best political use of the lesser amounts of 
German lendable funds by close association between 
official agencies and the few large German banks which 
were called upon to collect or supply the capital for for- 
eign investment. In 1914 this whole financial activity 
was engulfed in the failure of diplomacy that brought 
about World War I. 

After the end of that tragic contest among the Western 
nations, international loans conceived and arranged under 
the auspices of the League of Nations contributed to the 
convalescence of Europe—notably the reconstruction 
loans for Austria, Hungary and Greece. For a few brief 
years it seemed as though these might be inaugurating 
a new basis for the conduct of foreign aid, whereby it 
would be detached from the control of individual na- 
tional states and serve their common rather than their 
conflicting aims. 

But the main source of foreign capital during the 
decade of the ’20s was the United States. During the 
great though deceptive prosperity of that period, only 
this country had the means to spare and the willingness 
to take the risks. The American Government tried to 
assure that the loans and investments which its citizens 
were making would conform to certain features of its 
contemporary foreign policy. By banning loans to the 
governments of former allies such as France, Belgium and 
Italy it tried to compel them to pay back governmental 
advances made during the War. It frowned on financing 
which would support military establishments. It en- 
couraged loans for various favored purposes such as the 
readjustment of the reparations plan imposed upon Ger- 
many and the revival of German industry. In the final 
outcome the investment operations turned out to have 
been reckless, and the governmental guidance wrong. 
Disillusionment and failure followed the advent of the 
great depression of 1929-1933, the almost universal de- 
fault on our foreign loans, the survival of the Communist 
regime in the Soviet Union and the emergence of Adolf 
Hitler. 

The reaction to these distressing developments dom- 
inated the American attitude toward foreign economic 
aid during the decade of the ’30s, the years before World 
War II. American capitalists flinched at the idea of 
again taking the risks of foreign investment. The Ameri- 
can Government, pursuing policies of isolation, neutrality 
and non-intervention did not grasp the need or responsi- 
bility to help other countries in distress. The consequences 
of this failure were grave. It is possible that if during 
this period we had provided substantial aid to the lagging 
economies of Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and 
China these countries might have confronted the Axis in 
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such strength that World War II might have been averted. 

There was a short period after the end of the War 
when earlier attitudes about foreign aid lingered on, and 
caused us to be slow in assisting our allies in the West— 
Great Britain and France in particular—and to be rather 
severe in the financial terms on which we insisted. Iron- 
ically, at the same time, the American Government was 
compelled to provide large sums for the relief not only 
of some of its smaller allies such as the Philippines, but 
of its former enemies, Germany, Japan and Italy, in order 
to prevent disease, disorder, unrest and possible Com- 
munist triumphs. 

But our foreign policies were soon reversed. The U.S. 
became the chief supporter of the United Nations and 
the organizer of alliances against the extension of in- 
ternational Communism. In these causes our economic 
resources are indispensable and expandable. The Marshall 
Plan ushered in the present era of extensive and varied 
aid, and ever since we have been required—day by day, 
and step by step—to consider how to use our ability to 
provide capital for the advantage of our foreign policy. 
We have learned how hard it is to know whether our 
aid, in particular situations, will result rewardingly or 
in rueful regret, as it did in the two earlier eras. We 
have become cognizant of the need for skillful and sinuous 
diplomacy, bold advocacy of social reform and percep- 
tion in the selection and acceptance of risks. 


CCUMULATED experience has revealed the various 
A reasons why the ultimate outcome of well-inten- 
tioned effort is often obscure. 

1. We are confronted with the unpleasant fact that 
antagonistic feelings toward white peoples of the West 
have been aroused, especially in the countries peopled 
by Negroes, Arab Moslems and Asiatics. We must per- 
severe in our willingness to help them, but it is not being 
made easy or pleasant for us to do so. 

2. Mutations in political and military friendships and 
alliances are as apt to occur in the future as they have 
in the past. Thus, administrators of our program of 
foreign aid must reckon with all the fickle possibilities. 
Countries aided in the belief that they will be allies or 
friends may leave us, and our contributions to their 
strength may be turned against us. On the other hand, 
we may benefit by the acquisition of friends and allies to 
whom others have given support. 

3. Some of the regimes which are being upheld by us 
are politically vulnerable. There is a real chance they 
may fall under the control of elements hostile to us. A 
startling example is Cuba: In that country, American 
private enterprise invested more than a billion dollars 
and the American Government rendered many economic 
services. The productive plant and professional training 
with which we endowed Cuba is now helping the Castro 
regime to retain power. Who can predict with certainty 
what may happen in Taiwan and South Korea over the 
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next 20 years, or what ultimate ends may be served by 
our many economic undertakings? Who knows whether 
Yugoslavia and Poland, to whom we are making loans 
with the thought of enabling them to retain or display 
some national independence, will not line up against us 
at some critical time? The acceptance of such recognized 
risks is a justified gamble on our ability to avert or pre- 
vent adverse developments in these countries. 

4, There is the question, incisively phrased by Morgen- 
thau in his introduction to Liska’s book: “Does successful 
foreign aid require a particular intellectual, political and 
moral climate, or will the injection of economic produc- 
tivity and technological capability from the outside create 
this climate?” Some of our official statements of intention 
have been so phrased as to appear to be expressions of 
an ardent belief that merely by providing material and 
physical aid we can assure an improvement in human 
conditions and political tranquility everywhere. But other 
expositions recognize that in order to benefit progressively 
the recipient peoples must manifest essential qualities and 
submit to essential self-disciplines. Achievement is con- 
ditional. 

It is to be anticipated that despite our admonitions 
and instructions some countries that we are aiding will 
squander our aid. This may be due to any one or several 
causes or conditions: Climate, corrupt or confused gov- 
ernment, a lack of education, sloth, civil war, social 
conflict, or excessive growth of population. In other 
words, some of our economic wards may not develop the 
necessary conditions for economic progress and will be 
as poor or poorer than before. 

5. Certain countries, whose territories were determined 
by historic accident. have not the basic means for a 
viable existence. They are too small, or have too few 
natural resources, or are condemned to constant friction 
with their neighbors. These will not achieve economic 
progress until or unless they are absorbed in larger 
political units. 

6. The American Government finds itself induced or 
compelled to assist countries who are at odds with one 
another, and who may go to war against one another. 
For example, we have aided Western Germany to attain 
its present thriving condition, and recently we promised 
economic support for Poland. But who knows whether 
these two countries will not come to conflict over their 
frontiers? We are contributing to the development of both 
Israel and Egypt, and yet no one can be sure that the 
quarrel between them may not again turn into an armed 
one. Unless we manage to keep such animosities between 
recipient countries under control, our aid will turn out 
to have been only a contribution to conflict. 

7. Our program must reckon with the rival activities 
of the Soviet Union and its companion Communist states. 
Even as we strive by the extension of our aid to influence 
either the political structure, or loyalties, or type of social 
and economic organization of various countries, the 
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Soviet Union tries to influence these affairs in the oppo- 
site direction. 

A sensational example of this political seesaw was the 
Soviet intervention in the discussions about the financing 
of the Aswan High Dam in Egypt. Soviet offers en- 
couraged Egypt to seize the Suez Canal, but subsequently 
Egypt has resisted Communist influence and has _ wel- 
comed Western aid. A contemporary instance is the 
dual flow of aid for the Government of Morocco: from 
the United States, as a reward for cooperation in the 
maintenance of our air bases there and for its temperate- 
ness in regard to the France-Algeria trouble; and from 
the Soviet Union, which hopes to encourage elements 
resistant to American friendship and active in the effort 
to detach Algeria from France. 

Obviously this competitive encounter between the U.S. 
and the USSR is a temptation to poor states to take aid 
from both sides while leaving themselves free to take 
whatever course in any ultimate crisis is thought best. 
We cannot escape from this rivalry but we must not 
become a victim of it. The administrators of our foreign 
program must continuously consider how much political 
flirtation to countenance, and whether to continue or 
suspend our benevolent aid. When should neutrality or 
dual relationship be tolerated, when reprimanded at the 
risk of making an enemy? 

Finally, even if the whole program is generous and 
wisely directed it cannot satisfy all recipients, and cause 
all to be grateful. There are several reasons why. One 
of them is the habit of comparison: Each country is apt 
to appraise the aid obtained not only by the benefits it 
gets but in comparison with those enjoyed by other 
countries. Friends and allies are apt to think themselves 
justified in asking and getting more than nations that 
are indifferent. But indifferent nations (those that avoid 
associating with either side) will feel themselves justified 
in seeking or even in claiming aid as a premium for not 
being actively unfriendly. Countries showing the will 
and capacity to make economic progress are apt to believe 
they should be rewarded for their efforts. Those who are 
lagging are apt to believe that their unrelieved need is 
the stronger reason for receiving more help. 

Such are the perplexities, uncertainties, and tangled 
equities with which our program of foreign aid is beset. 
We must nevertheless go on with it. It is an indispensable 
part of our combined exertions to fend off the threaten- 
ing assault of international Communism and to succor 
the United Nations as a system which may bring peace 
with justice. The American people are also recognizing 
a genuine obligation to assist poorer peoples to improve 
their conditions of life and labor. These purposes are 
so commanding and so commendable that we ought to 
be willing to devote an adequate and enlarging fraction 
of our national income to them, in good times and in bad, 
despite the difficulties, discouragements, risks, wastes and 
mistakes. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





From Tsars to Commissars 


The Transformation of Russian Society. 


Edited by Cyril E. Black. 
Harvard. 695 pp. $9.75. 


TO WHAT DEGREE are the features 
of Russian ideology and practice pe- 
culiar to the Soviet state? For some 
time now scholars in the West have 
concerned themselves with this prob- 
lem by examining the phenomena of 
Soviet life against the background of 
pre-revolutionary Russia. The aim 
has been to determine the degree of 
“continuity and change in Russian 
and Soviet thought.” A volume of 
essays bearing this title was brought 
out in 1955 by Harvard University 
Press. 

The present work treats the same 
problem from a different perspective: 
how much of Russian theory and 
practice is purely Soviet, and how 
much is characteristic of any agrar- 
ian society undergoing industrializa- 
tion. This approach may permit us 
to foresee certain patterns in the de- 
velopment of a number of economi- 
cally underdeveloped Asian and Afri- 
can countries, The parallels with 
Russia would be more apt than with 
the countries of the West not only 
because of the factors of state plan- 
ning, but also because of Russia’s 
exceptionally rapid tempo of mod- 
ernization which many of the new 
nations now seek to imitate. 

The industrialization of Russia be- 
gins, properly speaking, exactly a 
century ago, and the present selec- 
tion of essays examines events since 
1861, the year Russia liberated its 
The impact of urbanization 
and industrial growth on various 
aspects of the country’s life is ex- 
amined in thirty-seven contributions 
grouped into seven parts: “Society 
and Change,” “Law, Politics and So- 
cial Change,” “Social Stratification,” 


serfs. 
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“Education, 
ligion,” “Family, Youth and Human 
Welfare” and “Personal and Social 
Values.” The introductory and con- 
cluding essays were written by Cyril 
I. Black of Princeton. 

The volume contains an enormous 
amount of valuable information, 
some of it new even to the specialist, 


Scholarship, and Re- 


and a wealth of penetrating analysis. 
There are, however, two major short- 
comings. The first could perhaps 
have been avoided had articles been 
commissioned instead of selecting 
them from “research already com- 
> As a result, 


the book contains no contributions 


pleted or in progress.’ 


on such important topics as the na- 
tional minorities, culture and the 
arts. 

One misses some observations on 
whether the modernization of an 
agrarian society necessarily results 
in linguistic assimilation of minori- 
ties, or perhaps brings new vitality 
to latent nationalism. Similarly, an 
appraisal of the role of culture 
(“elite” or “mass”) would have en- 
hanced the book’s value. Then, too, 
The Transformation of Russian So- 
ciety includes essays by Ralph Fisher 
Jr. and Allen Kassof which, while 
interesting, do not properly fall with- 
in its projected scope, since they are 
limited to Soviet developments and 
thus shed little light on the impact 
of modernization per se. 

The book’s second weakness— 
probably unavoidable—is the occa- 
sional blurring of distinction between 
processes that were the result of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization and 
those caused by ideologically moti- 
vated actions of the Soviet authori- 


ties. Thus, in reading John S. Curtiss’ 
essay, one wonders to what extent 
the decline in church attendance is 
to be ascribed to “modernization” 
as, say, in England or Sweden, and 
how much of it is due to Communist 
hostility to religion, 

Russia’s industrialization, first of 
all, has resulted in a mass migration 
from the village to the city. Warren 
W. Eason points out that, while at 
present Russia’s population is almost 
50 per cent urban, the USSR is still 
less urbanized than the United States, 
Australia, West Germany and Argen- 
tina. The continuity of pre-revolu- 
tionary and Soviet economic devel- 
opment is demonstrated by Alexander 
Gerschenkron: “As so often before, 
Russia’s industrialization in the Sov- 
iet period was a function of the 
country’s foreign and military poli- 
cies.” Both before and after the 
Revolution, “the population 
failed to derive any perceptible ad- 
vantages from the long period of 
industrialization.” 

Ideology rather than technology 
appears as the dominant factor in 
Zbigniew K. Brzezinski’s “Patterns of 
Autocracy.” Tsarist Russia lacked 
any consistent ideology, fluctuating 
between concessions and repressive 
measures; rigid ideological premises 
have brought about a heavy emphasis 
on the latter in the USSR. John N. 
Hazard’s article on “The Courts and 
the Legal System” devotes much at- 
tention to the elements of pre-revolu- 
tionary law still found in the Soviet 
codes, though Hazard notes that, un- 
like Imperial Russia, law in the USSR 
is expected to play an active part in 
strengthening the political system. 
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An interesting article, which in 
many ways complements Brzezinski’s, 
is Sydney Monas’ study of the po- 
litical police. Nicholas I sought no 
praise from his subjects, since, in 
his view. praise constituted a form 
of judgment; the Emperor merely de- 
manded the USSR, 
praise is demanded and no other 


obedience, In 


form of judgment is permitted, thus 
providing an interesting contrast be- 
tween autocracy and totalitarianism. 
Alexander Vicinich’s essay describes 
the growth of local government in 
Imperial Russia: “In the Soviet Un- 
ion there are no areas of independent 
associative life. In the Tsarist system 
there were such areas.” 

Other 
Lazar Volin’s essay on the peasantry, 
Mark G. Field’s on the medical pro- 
fession and Bernice Madison’s on 
the welfare services. The latter could 
have been improved by additional 
research on the present role of the 


informative studies are 


Young Communist League and fac- 
tory collectives in providing such 
services: some information on pre- 
revolutionary welfare organizations 
run by the non-Orthodox religious 
bodies (Jews. Quakers, etc.) would 
similarly have been desirable. No 
doubt. many will disagree with 
Henry V. Dick’s “Some Notes on the 
Russian National Character”; much 
is also open to question in Vera 
Sandomirsky Dunham’s thoroughly 
documented study of “The Strong 
Woman Motif” in Russian literature, 
both pre-revolutionary and Soviet. 
The materials studied by the vol- 
ume’s 38 contributors include much 
that is rarely probed by Soviet re- 
searchers. My favorite quotation is 
contained in Professor Black’s con- 
cluding essay: “Russia is on a sure, 
steady career of progress and re- 
With the 
bodies. and the spread of common 
(of which 


we hear such encouraging accounts), 


form. new provincial 


schools and newspapers 
she will soon educate a mass of in- 
telligent and orderly citizens who 
will be fully capable of governing 
themselves.” Source? The New York 
Times, March 9, 1865. 
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New York 


Metropolis 1985. 
By Raymond Vernon. 
Harvard. 252 pp. $5.00. 


METROPOLIS 1985 brings together 
and interprets the principal conclu- 
sions of nine preceding books on the 
22 counties that make up the New 
York Metropolitan This 
study. conducted by Harvard’s Grad- 


Region. 


uate School of Public Administration 
for the Regional Plan Association of 
New York, seeks to “analyze the key 
economic and demographic features 
of the region, and to project them 
to 1965, 1975 and 1985.” 

Despite its title, the book is largely 
devoted to a thorough and well- 
written analysis of past and present 
trends in the New York region’s 
economy. Only the last chapter deals 
specifically with projections for 1985. 
Vernon suggests that the region’s 
economy will continue to grow, but 
at a slower rate than that expected 
In the 
future, a greater share of its em- 


for the nation as a whole. 


ployment will come from the profes- 
sional, managerial, governmental 
and other services which it performs 
for the rest of the country. In con- 
trast, the region’s share of national 
employment in manufacturing is ex- 
pected to decline. 

Employment opportunities will in- 
crease most rapidly in the peripheral 
counties; the same pattern is ex- 
pected for the increase in population. 
As a result, New York City’s eco- 
nomic and geographic dominance 
over the 22-county area will be re- 
duced, although in absolute numbers, 
the city, and Manhattan especially, 
will continue to be by far the largest 
employer. 

The study was intended to be a 
prelude to future planning studies 
of the region, and to provide the 
public with information which would 
allow it to communicate more effec- 
tively with the experts. “Once the 
experts and the public have begun 
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to communicate,” Vernon concludes, 
“the views of both will . . . ap. 
proach . .. a new common synthesis, 
That done, we shall have moved a 
giant step closer to the objective of 
a more tolerable metropolitan en. 
vironment.” 

One can be skeptical about the 
book’s both 


Vernon has little to say about what 


contribution to aims, 
is intolerable in the present environ- 
ment or about the characteristics of 
a more tolerable one. The fault lies 
largely with the study’s two guiding 
assumptions: “that the economic and 
demographic forces in sight follow 
their indicated course . . . and that 
the role of government is largely 
limited to existing policies.” 

An analysis of the trends and 
forces that are likely to shape the 
future is important, especially since 
these are too often ignored by plan- 
ners’ schemes. But Vernon’s approach 
goes too far in the other direction; 
it tends to treat the future as a 
closed system. As a result, the study 
provides no jumping off point for 
subsequent planning studies; it of- 
fers no clues as to where and how 
the region can influence the pattern 
of present trends, and it fails to 
provide the data necessary for 
shaping future patterns. 

What the New York region needed 
—and still needs—is a_ policy- 
oriented analysis. There are two pos- 
sible approaches to such an analysis. 
One is the goal-oriented approach, 
which begins by asking what kind 
of a region is wanted in the future, 
develops various alternative — solu- 
tions, studies the benefits and costs 
of each and then recommends one 
or more to the decision-makers and 
voters. 

The other approach, less visionary 


but perhaps more feasible for 4 
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region as complex as New York, is 
problem-oriented. It begins by iden- 
tifying the major problems and de- 
termines as well as humanly possible 
the order of their importance in 
making the regional environment 
more tolerable. Studies of the past 
and present should isolate the eco- 
nomic, demographic and other forces 
that created the problems; projec- 
tions would estimate the magnitude 
of the problems and the causative 


forces in the future. With the aid 


of this data, alternative policies to 
cope with the problems can be for- 
mulated, and the benefits and costs 
for the 
region as a whole as well as for 


of each can be estimated 
different sectors of its economy. 
This type of study is infinitely 
more difficult than Vernon’s, and no 
region has ever attempted it, even 
though it is necessary if city 
planning is to outgrow its present 
impotence. Such a study would also 
motivate—if not actually force—the 


public to communicate with the 
experts, and it might even motivate 
politicians to campaign for election 
as champions of alternative solutions. 

Vernon assumes that the New York 
region will muddle through in 1985 
as in 1960, and although he is 
probably correct, his approach is not 
likely to interest the public. Since 
the study is also of relatively little 
help to the region’s planners, I fear 
that it will soon gather dust on 


library shelves. 





America’s 


The War For The Union. 
By Allan Nevins. 
Scribner. 557 pp. $7.50. 


THIS IS THE second volume of a 
general narrative history of the Civil 
War, the sixth of a 10-volume project 
which began with The Ordeal of the 
Union, dated from 1847, and is in- 
tended to carry on to the end of the 
struggle between the states and the 
subsequent era of Reconstruction, So 
much has been written about Ameri- 
ca’s one great internal conflict, both 
in general and in detail, that any 
newly published work must expect 
a thorough examination of _ its 
credentials. 

Allan Nevins passes this test with 
flying colors. His writing skill is far 
above the professorial average; he 
is equally at home in the crisp per- 
sonality sketch, in the description of 
a great battle and in the brief sum- 
mary that cuts through detail to get 
to the essentials of a situation. Here 
are some of the best examples of 
Nevins’ passing judgments on the 
vast panorama of the Civil War: 

¢ “The central fact of the war 
situation by the spring of 1863 was 
that the South could win a great 
battle and emerge permanently weak- 
ened, while the North could lose 
again and again with an Antaeus- 
like growth in strength.” 

¢ “It was wonderful 
Lincoln managed matters on which 


how well 
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Great Internal Conflict 
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he thought deeply; it was also won- 
derful how completely he refused to 
think about some matters at all. Ad- 
ministration was one of them.” 

e “It could be said for the Ad- 
ministration that it executed nobody, 
established no police state, and 
rather than institute a reign of terror, 
let many petty traitors escape. But 
it could also be said that it never 
created a machinery adequate to pro- 
tect all innocent men from injustice, 
that to the end of the war it too 
often preferred the swift judgment 
of military tribunals to civil pro- 
cedures and that it indulged in too 
many arbitrary arrests and imprison- 
ments.” 

The author’s sympathies are broad 
and generous and in harmony with 
the spirit in which the centennial of 
the Civil War will probably be ob- 
served. The unforgiving bitterness 
with which some Union veterans 
spoke of “the War of the Rebellion” 
is dead in the North. In the South, 
which witnessed most of the fighting 
and suffered almost all the devasta- 
tion, memories are longer and 
keener. But in all sections of the 
country the conviction has grown 
stronger that the “Great American 
Conflict,” as Horace Greeley called 
it, was no struggle between heroes on 


one side and villains on the other, 
but between normal human beings, 
each with their fair proportion of 
idealists and ruffians and each fight- 
ing for a cause they believed to be 
right. 

It was the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, issued by Lincoln after the 
partly successful battle of Antietam, 
that probably inspired Nevins’s sub- 
title: War Becomes Revolution. The 
longer the war went on, the more 
territory it affected, the more in- 
the abolition of slavery 
consequence of the 


evitably 
loomed as a 
South’s failure to establish an_in- 
dependent state. Lincoln did not pro- 
ceed as fast in this matter as the 
more zealous Abolitionists 
have liked; in an aptly phrased sen- 
tence, the author speaks of “radical 
Republicans berating the Adminis- 
tration from the rear while Demo- 
crats and ultra-conservative Republi- 
cans abused it from the front.” 

Yet Lincoln, in this and other 
matters, had a shrewd instinct for 
not getting ahead of public opinion, 
generally united on maintaining the 
Union but divided on the question 
of slavery. Nevins enthusiastically 


would 


portrays the rising tide of liberation 
and provides a sympathetic picture 
of the Negro regiments in the Union 
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armies and the idealistic Northerners, 
such as Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, who supplied the early leader- 
ship. At the same time he pays 
eloquent tribute to Robert E. Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson as two of the 
great captains of the war: his tribute 
to the spirit of the outnumbered, 
poorly supplied Confederates might 
win a round of applause at a meeting 
of the Sons or Daughters of the 
Confederacy: 

“However few and ill supplied 
Lee’s veterans might be, their hero- 
ism never wavered; and the smaller 
the army, the firmer the bonds which 
knit it together. Seeing his men 
brave heat. thirst, ravines, thickets 
and murderous artillery fire to attack 
at Lalvern Hill, Lee had exclaimed: 
‘No fighting on earth could surpass 
:”” 

From the beginning of 1862 until 
the eve of the decisive turning point 
of the war at Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg. the Union cause sustained 
some severe defeats: the repulse of 
the overcautious McClellan’s fum- 
bling attempts to take Richmond, the 
reverses at Second Bull Run, Fred- 
ericksburg and Chancellorsville. In 
Nevins’s opinion the high tide of the 
Confederate success was reached in 
the autumn of 1862, when Lee in- 
vaded Maryland and was checked at 
Antietam, and when Bragg entered 
Kentucky but was forced to retreat 
after the indecisive battle at Perry- 
ville. 

But the North showed a phoenix- 
like capacity to rise stronger after 
defeat and, as the author 
“showed its ability to wage a great 


says. 


conflict with one hand and build up 
the West with the other”—passing 
legislation providing for the con- 
struction of a trans-continental rail- 
way. giving free land to homestead- 
ers and establishing the “land grant” 
state universities. Amateurs in Amer- 
ican history can scarcely have a 
better guide to this phase of the 
Civil War and experts will be stimu- 
lated by the author’s convincing 
analyses and the forcefulness of his 
judgments. 
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‘A Vast Sea of Mediocrity’ 


The Fading American Newspaper. 
By Carl E, Lindstrom. 
Doubleday, 228 pp. $3.95. 


AMERICAN DAILY NEWSPAPERS are 
beginning to feel the lash of criticism 
from a number of highly respected 
editors or former editors. They in- 
clude Carl Lindstrom, author of the 
present book, who was editor of the 
Hartford Times and an officer of the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors; Harry Ashmore, of the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Gazette: Herbert 
Brucker, of the Hartford Courant; 
and Louis M. Lyons, of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard University. 

These critics substantially agree 
that, as increasing financial costs re- 
duce the number and variety of daily 
newspapers, the necessity of serving 
mass audiences has brought much of 
our press to a dead level of populari- 
zation. They also believe that news- 
papers are far behind the times in 
technological and editorial improve- 
ment and that competition with the 
electronic media has not only cut 
into advertising budgets, thus putting 
a rough economic squeeze on most 
newspapers, but has failed to evoke 
a sufficiently imaginative response. 

In his book, Lindstrom expresses 
these criticisms with a rather angry 
sense of frustration, and a tendency 
toward overstatement. I do not be- 
lieve he really means it when he says 
that “the printing press is on the 
way to obsolescence.” But certainly 
the printed word, as embodied in the 
daily American newspaper, must be 
used with greater skill, judgment, 
acuteness and diversity if the Ameri- 
can newspaper is to survive. 

The typical American daily can- 
not escape the responsibility of satis- 
fying a highly disparate audience. 
It would be impossible today, eco- 
nomically, to print and distribute 
successfully the four, five or six sep- 
arate daily newspapers which existed 
in most medium-sized American cities 
half a century ago. The rising costs 
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of newspaper manufacture, the difh.- 
culties of distribution, the reliance 
on advertising for a major part of 
support, all make such press frag. 
mentization as unfeasible in the pres- 
ent American economy as a multi- 
plicity of national automobile manu- 
facturers. 

It is worth recalling, too, that the 
intensely partisan newspapers of 1900 
Their 
editorials contained much eloquent 


were not particularly good. 


and sometimes hysterical violence, 
but their local, national and interna- 
tional news coverage was grossly in- 
adequate. The so-called golden age 
of American newspapers, in fact, 
never existed. 

The problem of making today’s 
newspapers more effective and _re- 
sponsible is complex. In a number 
of smaller cities there are excellent 
dailies, with color, vigor and civic 
sense. But we have only a few really 
good large newspapers, In between 
there is a vast sea of mediocrity. 
Most American newspapers have sac- 
rificed much of their potential quality 
to a bland porridge of features. 

They must satisfy an audience 
which ranges over the whole gamut 
of the community. Their news cov- 
erage is considerably better than it 
used to be, all things considered: 
They cover political conflicts, such 
as presidential elections, more im- 
partially than ever before. They re- 
port labor disputes more fairly and 
fully than in the past. But their edi- 
torials have greatly weakened, partly 
for the very reason that they are de- 
signed to be read by the entire com- 
munity, not just by faithful Demo- 
crats or Republicans. 

The fact that some newspapers do 
a more effective and conscientious 
job than others, and still manage to 
retain their economic vitality, proves 
that the lowest common denominator 
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does not always have to be plumbed. 
But journalistic enterprises must be 
headed by publishers and editors who 
have some sense of the duty and 
potential service of a newspaper to 
its community. 

The tremendous success of the 
Wall Street Journal shows that a 
nationally edited and_ regionally 
printed newspaper can be a sound 
operation, even if it addresses itself 
to a special audience. The New York 
Times, after pioneering with tele- 
typeset operation in Paris, is now in- 
vestigating simultaneous publication 
in other parts of the United States; 


its Sunday edition already has a wide 
appeal. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor has also achieved national circu- 
lation. Such newspapers do not re- 
place the local daily, but supplement 
the popularized community paper. 
Perhaps the current wave of criti- 
cism, plus the somewhat competitive 
challenge of nationally edited dailies, 
will stimulate improvement in Ameri- 
can newspapers. For a decade or 
more, there has been a good deal of 
internal criticism and gradual change 
in American journalism. The Amer- 
Columbia 


ican Press Institute at 


University, which brings together 


experienced newspapermen for fort- 
night-long clinics in the various tasks 
of newspapering, illustrates practical 
self-improvement. 

Frankly, however, what is happen- 
ing to American newspapers is much 
like what is happening in other sec- 
tors of American life: a kind of self- 
satisfaction, the rewards and taints 
of mass markets, the penalties of par- 
tial fulfilment of social goals. Rigor- 
ous internal and external challenge 
can do us a lot of good in many 
areas. But in the case of newspapers 
there really has not yet been an active 
response to legitimate criticism. 
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A Light in the Piazza. 
By Elizabeth Spencer. 
McGraw-Hill. 110 pp. $3.00. 


WHETHER IT Is carried on by a 
robust poet like Robert Browning, 
a chilblained London schoolmistress 
or an American Puritan, the love 
affair between the hopeful Anglo- 
Saxon imagination and the physical 
beauty of Italy never ends. The 
piazza of Elizabeth Spencer’s pleasant 
novel about an American woman 
and her daughter in Florence is the 
same one where the respectable 
heroine of E. M. Forster’s A Room 
With a 
souvenir photographs spattered with 
the blood of a murdered man. In 


A Light in the Piazza there is no 


View saw her cherished 


question of violence, and the mother 
is much more modern and self-pos- 
sessed, but there is the same Anglo- 
Saxon diffidence and shock in her 
first encounter with a frank Italian 
display of feeling. 

When her daughter Clara, a girl 
with a pretty, serene face but the 
mentality of a 10-year-old child, is 
courted by a young Florentine, Mrs. 
Johnson assumes, out of conscience 
and common sense, that she must 
face a disappointing outcome. But 
the girl, with no such constraints, and 
guided only by nature and affection, 
does what is needed to win a hus- 
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band. The mother remains in all 
respects a hesitant tourist, but Clara 
easily learns to pronounce Italian, 
dress, and even to give the correct 
10-lire coin to beggars, as the na- 
tives do. At home she is occasionally 
petulant, but the moment her suitor 
Fabrizio appears she sits “still and 
gentle, docile as a saint, beautiful as 
an angel. Mrs. Johnson had _ never 
seen such hypocrisy.” 

There is more to Mrs. Johnson’s 
fears than her natural concern for 
a retarded daughter. She is, from 
the beginning, somewhat put off by 
Fabrizio’s eagerness, his pride in 
his appearance (“his black hair 
gleamed faintly damp at the edges; 
his close-cut cuffless gray trousers 
ended in new black shoes of a pebbly 
leather with pointed toes”), his gifts 
of lilies that seem to her “phallic.” 
Mildly wooed by Fabrizio’s cavalier 
father, she refers to his “Italian kiss,” 
a different matter, evidently, from a 
Norwegian or Yankee one. She is, 
after all, the product of a country 
that would be embarrassed by a pro- 
fusion of either lilies or rhetoric in 
its courtships; that undercuts the 
passion in its youth by substituting 
a sensible fraternalism, a collegiate 
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camaraderie. Many Americans, who 
in their late teens or early twenties 
wholesomely their buddies, 


worry a decade later about some 


marry 


more stirring experience they may 
have missed. 

This may be why stories by Amer- 
icans about Italy are usually very 
physical stories of capitulation to the 
dominion of the senses: to good 
looks, embraces, the fountains of 
Rome or piazzas of Florence. That 
Europeans could take pleasure for 
granted may have upset Henry James 
enough to induce his recurrent plots 
about innocence corrupted. Arthur 
Laurent’s play, The Time of the 
Cuckoo (Summertime, in the film 
version), made drama out of the 
American refusal to be taken in or 
be compromised by the _pleasure- 
seeking Italian temperament. But in 
A Light in the Piazza, as in life, 
seducer and seduced both have some- 
thing to gain, as well as some slight 
deception to perpetrate; neither is 
taking unreasonable advantage of the 
other. Still, the equality of the two 
nations really pertains only to mo- 
tives. When it comes to choices and 
conclusions, the author is a conven- 
tionally grateful American in Italy, 
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and lets intuition and biology enjoy 
an absolute triumph over the intellect. 

In other ways Miss Spencer is also 
the most tactful of travel writers, 
sharing the exact feeling of being 
a foreigner in a remarkable city, 
without sharing the list of pastas and 


wines on the menu. She mentions an 
occasional splendid old palace or 
a dense young American consul in 
seersucker coat, twisting a rubber- 
band around his wrist, but is 
quiet about the innumerable small 
linen 


churches, narrow streets or 


shops that may have delighted her, 
She is in general a highly disciplined 
novelist, straight-laced and simple as 
Turgenev, untempted by the moral 
superciliousness and posturing that 
swarms over so much current Ameri- 
can fiction. 





Cautious Optimism and Adulation 





Profiles of African Leaders. 
By Thomas Patrick Melady. 
Macmillan. 180 pp. $4.95. 
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Independence for Africa. 
By Gwendolen M. Carter. 
Praeger. 177 pp. $4.50. 


returned from Africa 





TWo THINGs CAN generally be said 
about books on Africa: They are 
coming out faster than they can be 
read, and they are out-of-date the 
day they are published. Of the 
present pair, curiously, it is the 
more out-of-date book that is much 
the more valuable. Independence in 
Africa was clearly written before last 
June 30 when the Congo became in- 
dependent, and despite a few late 
revisions it is more than eight months 
behind the swift pace of events. Yet 
when Miss Carter, Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Smith College and one 
of the 
scholars on Africa, deals with the 
background to these events, her book 
is extremely useful. 

Twelve of the 14 chapters focus 
on various African countries and 


most respected American 


territories. Only in the section on 
Kenya did | find any important flaw. 
Miss Carter discusses Kenya _pri- 
marily in terms of the relationship 
between Africans and Europeans 
without considering the serious rifts 
among the Africans themselves. 
These have largely been obscured 
by the national movement for in- 
dependence, but now that Africans 
are to play a responsible part in the 
Kenya Government, a significant and 
potentially dangerous struggle for 
power has begun, with the Kikuyu 
attempting to reassert their tradi- 
tional dominance. 

In other chapters—on the role of 
the opposition in Ghana and on 
multi-racial government in the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
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—Miss Carter’s cautious optimism, 
based on her trip to Africa a year 
or so ago, now seems merely wist- 
ful. But the sections on the two 
former French territories, the Congo 
Republic (Brazzaville) and the Ivory 
Coast, and on Portuguese Angola 
are very informative. There has been 
little in 
magazines about these non-English- 


American newspapers or 
speaking areas. 

Moreover, the discussion of the 
Congo Republic (Brazzaville) and 
the Ivory Coast makes clear some- 
thing find difficult to 
understand—that Africa is not one 
land with one people. Tribes living 
next to one another can be as dif- 
traditions, customs and 


Americans 


ferent in 
temperament as, say, the Danes and 
the Italians. Miss Carter relates how 
such tribal differences caused a sud- 
den eruption of violence in Abidjan, 
capital of the Ivory Coast in October 
1958. For two days, local Africans 
terrorized thousands of Dahomeyans, 
Togolese and Yorubas (from West- 
ern Nigeria) who worked in the 
shipping companies and banks of 
the port. These workers were also 
men with black skins, invited to the 
underpopulated Ivory Coast to fill 
jobs for which no local Africans 
were qualified. Pan-Africanism is 
much easier to talk about than to 
achieve. 

The same chapter also explains 
why Premier Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny of the Ivory Coast, a former 
French Cabinet minister who once 
preferred association with France to 


links with neighboring African states, 
now is a hard-bargaining nationalist. 
As has happened in the past, and 
will happen even more often in the 
future, a moderate African leader 
had to change direction to survive 
the nationalist wave. 

Miss Carter’s report on Angola, 
which broke into the news with na- 
tionalist riots following the Santa 
Maria 


short account I have yet seen of a 


episode, provides the _ best 
troubled land that may soon push 
the Congo off the front pages. In 
sum, Independence for Africa may 
not be detailed enough for the seri- 
ous student, but for someone newly 
interested in Africa it is valuable and 
readable. 

I picked up Profiles of African 
Leaders with uncommon §anticipa- 
tion, for it is difficult to find col- 
lected biographical information on 
almost any African leader. Melady’s 
credentials looked good: PhD in in- 
ternational relations, service with the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Ethiopia and founder of 
the Institute of African Affairs at 
Duquesne University. But his book 
is disappointing. The profiles remind 
one of the campaign biographies that 
abound in America at election time. 
The nine African leaders discussed 
appear not as men but as plaster 
saints and, as such, are not very 
interesting. However, there is con- 
siderable factual information about 
the leaders and the countries they 
represent that can be distilled from 
the author’s adulatory prose. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Moon in the Yellow River. By 
Denis Johnston. Directed by David Ful- 
ford. Presented by Fulford and William 
Dempsey. At the East End Theater. 


HE PROBLEMS of off-Broadway 
aie are complex. Even though 
financial concessions are made by 
the unions, the playhouses seat so 
few patrons that they must run close 
to capacity just to cover expenses. 
But perhaps their greatest problem 
is to make the public aware of the 
quality of their offering, or that 
there is an offering at all. So many 
plays open at the height of the 
season that a critic cannot cope with 
the flow. Which of the off-Broadway 
plays shall he choose to visit? 

One of my colleagues solves the 
problem by the simple procedure of 
looking at nothing off Broadway. 
Others send the “second string” man 
to report. Most coverage is hap- 
hazard: If there is only one Broad- 
Way opening any particular week 
there will be more critics at the little 
theater premieres. 

Frankly, our standards differ for 
off-Broadway and on. Off-Broadway 
productions demand a freer play of 
imagination. With less money, they 
must experiment with staging de- 
vices. They manifest a true devotion 
for their work, but in the main they 
lack experience. This is most evident 
in the acting. At the same time, 
these minor houses are doing a 
major job. They revive plays that 
should be seen. They experiment 
with new trends that, good or bad, 
should be tested but could never 
meet the rigorous demands of Broad- 
way financing. And their prices are 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


still within the reach of many who 
shy away from the midtown box- 
office, including the new young audi- 
ence the theater needs. 

Since there are good reasons for 
encouraging off-Broadway _ theater, 
some critics tend to praise too highly 
and a few readers, who hurry to 
see the show, are disappointed. A 
clear sign of this double standard 
occurred when, after a prominent 
critic’s rave notice, a downtown pro- 
duction moved to Broadway—where- 
upon the same critic damned it. I 
myself have gone to several plays 
similarly praised—*“A hit is born!” 
“Fine new dramatic talent”—and 
found myself watching tawdry work. 

This is a lengthy prelude to saying 
that I have telephoned several of my 
friends and told them to be sure 
to see The Moon in the Yellow River. 
My memories of the play made me 
glad to accept an invitation, and I 
watched a performance that would 
grace any stage. Denis Johnston’s 
drama, with its probing thoughts and 
ironic twists, flits over a story of 
the early Irish republic (1927) that 
keeps the action lively and tense. But 
we are less concerned with the ques- 
tion whether the discontented faction 
will blow up the powerhouse than 
with the contrasting attitudes and na- 
tures of the people involved. 

The play’s young adults believe in 
action. Most of them, being Irish, 
are against the Government. They 
work on what one calls Christian 
Science applied to politics: Not liking 
the Government, they pretend that it 
doesn’t exist. As for the play’s two 
older leading men, they are well 
contrasted. Dobelle is a_ retired 


A Double Standard of Criticism 
Off-Broadway Theater 


bridge-builder, a cynical man who 
sees no values in society and has 
withdrawn to live in an old fort near 
the mouth of a river in his native 
Ireland. He is heedless, too, of his 
adolescent daughter’s need for love 
and tutelage. Then there is the de- 
voted but stupid Austrian Tausch, 
who has built the powerhouse and 
knows that civilization needs such 
power for its continuance. 

The comic portraits of Aunt 
Columba, the emancipated woman 
who keeps her bicycle in her bed- 
room and writes inflammatory leaf- 
lets, and old Agnes, the outspoken 
servant who is wrought up over a 
neighboring woman in labor pains, 
counterbalance the tender picture of 
the daughter Blanaid who is growing 
with wonder and sadness into an 
unwelcoming world. The final awak- 
ening of Blanaid’s father to her 
growth and to her questions (“Why 
are people unhappy?”) and _ his 
probing reply—beginning with the 
observation that man alone of all 
living things knows sadness, and 
ending with the thought that perhaps 
God and the devil are one—bring 
this sound and moving drama to a 
rich and challenging close. 

Nancy Acly as the adolescent 
Blanaid gives a superb performance. 
Roy Poole as the retired engineer 
is excellent in his detached, caustic 
observation, and Tom Connolly 
makes the most of his role of the 
young man who must be up and 
doing, though he knows not what 
nor why. The rest of the cast join 
to bring to life one of the best plays 
and best productions the city has 


seen this season. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





S. M. LEVITAS 


I wish to convey to those dedicated to the 
of Sol great work my 
sense of profound grief at his passing. 


continuance Levitas’ 

As a correspondent in India for THe New 
Leaver I was privileged to correspond with 
Levitas and I still treasure some of his letters. 
He was always ready to help me out of some 
scrap even 


himself had to face 


numerous headaches concerned with keeping 


though he 


the journal going. To his many correspondents 
throughout the world he was not merely the 
Executive Editor but a great personal friend. 
and I can think of no more fitting monument 
to him than the continuation of the magazine. 
Vew Delhi, India G. S. BHARGAVA 


CORRECTION 


In my review of Robert Harris’ book, The 
Quest for Equality (NL, March 6), one sen- 
tence appeared as “Harris goes on to recount 
skillfully how the Supreme Court construed 
the equal protection clause as a shield for the 
Negro, and then transformed it into a shiny, 
head-to-foot suit of armorplate for corporations 
in the Age of Enterprise.” The 
strued” printer’s error; 


‘ 


word “con- 


was a the original 
word had been “constricted.” The difference, 
alas, is one between what was and what might 
have been in American constitutional history. 
New York City ALAN F, WEstTIN 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Permit me to comment on Arthur Schlesin- 
ger’s remarks about my book, The Presidency: 
Crisis and Regeneration (NL, January 9). 

I do not complain that Schlesinger—whom I 
admire as an historian of American politics— 
finds my proposal for a 12-man Presidency un- 
acceptable, though I believe that the surging 
social, economic and moral forces at work in 
our nation and the world will eventually compel 
the adoption of some such collectively responsi- 
ble Executive branch, even if it is a form 
different from my own. (For example, it might 
come in stages: by two, three and then four 
executive Vice Presidents elected along with 
the President.) However, I feel it only fair to 
take issue with his reasoning. 

1. He paraphrases Richard Neustadt’s Presi- 
dential Power as saying, “The British Cabinet 


system ... is only a technique for disguising 


the central importance of the top man.” This 
is advanced to support Schlesinger’s point that 
Neustadt “is obviously (and, I think, rightly) 








skeptical of a collective executive.” I will not 
the British 
Cabinet, for it is cursory and does not rise to 


traverse Neustadt’s discussion of 
the quality and penetration of his book. But 
I flatly deny this description of the operation 
of the British Cabinet 

In support of my view and in refutation of 
both Schlesinger and Neustadt, I refer to the 
standard works, like Jennings’ Cabinet Govern. 
ment and my own Theory and Practice of 
Modern Government and Major Governments 


system. 


of Modern Europe, as well as Anthony Eden’s 
all of 
under: 


those of Thomas Jones 
which describe both 
standings and their actual operation. These and 


memoirs and 


the constitutional 


many other studies by realistic and even cyni- 
cal eyes show that while the Prime Minister 
is pre-eminent in a collective cabinet he is held 
to responsibility by colleagues elected with him 
and having an equal independent basis in the 
same party He is 
therefore at once assisted and restrained by 
his cabinet colleagues and must carry them 
along with him in the formation of policy. 

I would have made more of this in my own 
work on the Presidency, but I was afraid that 
if I did people would avoid reading them with 
the usual excuses: “He is or was British; we 


and among the electorate. 


are Americans and he does not understand us; 
the British system does not fit our traditions 
or environment or mores.” 
My book concentrated on 
needs and experience with an American Presi- 
dency and American homo politicus. And be- 


American. tasks, 


lieve it or not, it is possible for a former Eng- 
lishman after many, many years in this country 
to understand it. It is true that Neustadt says, 
“Some dangers in political society are not 
escaped by structure.” But then it is also true 
that Neustadt even 


mentions some of them. But if some, then may 


some dangers are—and 
not others be considered? 

2. That is what my book does, but Schle- 
singer does not tell the reader what my diag: 
nosis is, though he rejects my prescription. 
It is this I complain about. He has not told 
the reader that here he will find a thorough 
examination of the growth of the President’s 
powers. He hardly hints that the qualities of 
Presidential leadership are thoroughly analyzed 
in a whole chapter. He does not make it clear 
that I have subjected the institutions that have 
grown up to assist the President to careful 
assessment in relationship to the President’s 
abilities and time. He does not report that I 
have re-examined the assumptions of the Found- 
ing Fathers on the efficiency and responsibility 
of the Presidency and found them wanting. All 
these matters are done at some length, and I 
hope with proper scholarship and faithfulness. 
I posed the dilemma: a man of surpassing tal- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


ent, or a collective cabinet; and, if the former, 
does the electoral system help us to find him? 

3. I hardly think it valid, therefore, for 
Schlesinger to bring in J. C. Calhoun, whom I 
deliberately kept out as irrelevant. Schlesinger 
says that the only “serious political thinker in 
America” to have suggested a plural executive 
was Calhoun, who favored the plural executive 
—precisely to prevent action. If I understand 
Calhoun, he wanted a doubleheaded Presidency, 
one representing the North and one the South, 
each with a veto on Congressional legislation, 
in order to make action impossible unless it 
pleased the South. These are not my intentions 
and I think the argument is immaterial. 

4. I am sorry that Schlesinger finds my book 
“repetitious.” I wish he had been able to use 
the adjective “cumulative.” I carried my facts 
along and re-assessed them at later stages, as 
I was essaying an argument and not narrating 
a chronicle. The method is often more valuable 
and cogent for the general reader. 

My own political vision runs very close to 
Schlesinger’s, but is everything about the Presi- 
dency forever settled because our joint efforts 
were so fortunate in getting Kennedy elected? 
Would Schlesinger have been so sanguine if 
Nixon had become President? (What a deliv- 
erance!) I shall certainly be prepared to modify 
my views as the Kennedy years roll on to 1968. 
Chicago, Ill. HERMAN FINER 








A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance benefits — 
life, disability, hospitalization, fu- 
neral, cemetery, and—in larger 
cities—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 

ALSO cultural and social activi- 
ties — Jewish schools (secular) 
— choral groups — response to 
social and community needs. 


The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 





“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre = and Dore Schary 
ent 


“THE 
UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS 
Directed by DORE SCHARY Y 

with TAMMY GRIMES \ 
HARVE PRESNELL 
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effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 


to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 


old and young. 


Buy the Economy 83c size 
Save as much as 6l1c 
Also available in 39c and 18c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets’”’...remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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How to grow 
your own 
money 


A U.S. Savings Bond is better than 
money. It grows. Plant $18.75 in a Sav- 
ings Bond and in 734 years it’ll be $25 
—a full one-third bigger. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment guarantees this growth. And 
if you can’t afford to lay out the full 
purchase price, you can buy Savings 
Bondsa bit at a time through your Pay- 
roll Department where you work. It’s 
anautomatic installment plan that costs 
you no interest or carrying charges. 


Savings Bonds are smaller 
and bigger. Today’s Bonds 
are about half the size of the 
earliest ones. Yet they pay 
334 % interest—more than 
ever before. 


Advantages to think about 


You can save automatically on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds at any 
bank - You now earn 334% to maturity, 
144° more than ever before - You invest 
without risk under a U. S. Government 
guarantee - Your Bonds are replaced 
free if lost or stolen - You can get your 
money with interest anytime you want it 
- You save more than money—you buy 
shares in a stronger America. 


Now he’s buying money on the installment plan. 
His payroll clerk will set aside as little as 63¢ a day for 
Savings Bonds. But in 40 months, he’ll own $1000 
worth at maturity! 








You buy more than a good return with Savings Bonds. 
You help keep our country strong for today’s generation 
and the ones to come. That’s one of the reasons so many 
Amerieans buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisment. It is donated 
a by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the 
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